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MEMOIRS OF M. ZIMMERMAN. 


N the prefent condition of Europe, there is hardly a 
man of any eminence or diftinétion who is not ma- 
terially concerned in the projeéts which furround him. 
This cannot be the age of neutrality. Neutrality is in- 
difference; and they who can be indifferent to the pre- 
fent fituation of human affairs, muft be compofed of 
ftuff very oppofite to the common ware of mankind. 
The author of the Treatife on Solitude was, perhaps, 
of all men, lefs likely to be untouched by the misfortunes 
of others. His comprchenfive and difcriminating mind, 
while it enabled him very foon to diftinguith the wheat 
from the chaff of the age, gave him a large and melan- 
choly profpeét of the miferies which muft infallibly 
await the {pecious prevalence of the latter: his feeling 
and ingenuous foul would not permit him to dilguife 
what he thought of the impending danger, nor to hefj- 
tate on the part he was to aét. He faw before him an 
order of beings, who were not fo much irritated with 
the abufes of any eftablithment, as with the eftablifh- 
ment itte!f; who wifhed not to improve, but to deftroy 
—not to repair, but pull down; and whofe artful, but 
certain malevolence was leveiled at the verv being of 
fociety, and the foundsiicn of every fyftem under 
which, for fix thoufand ycars, it had either been re- 
cognized or conduéied,. 
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It is thus that the biography of literary men is rapide 
ly acquiring a new and important intereft. Their ex- 
ertions affume another force. They are no longer the 
advifers—for they afpire to the legiflation of mankind, 
What will be the event of thefe things, we are far from 
prefumptuous enough to imagine: but the origin of our 
prefent evils can never be too clearly afcertained, or too 
often pointed out to the prefent generation. Indeed, 
confidering the alarming circumftances which have at. 
tended the whole march of the new opinions, we are, 
as a nation, moft fatally ignorant of the intentions with 
which they have been propagated, and the blindnefs 
with which they have been encouraged, applauded, and 
enforced. Jt will prefently be feen with what a firm. 
nefs of mind, and with what an ardour of foul, the great 
and the virtuous Zimmerman firft applied himfelf to 
the developement of thefe defolating principles, while 
they were yet in the hot-houfes of irreligion, anarchy, 
and blood ; and before the fun of a miftaken enthufiafm 
had warmed them into national perfeétion. 

John George Zimmerman, the fon of the fenator J. 
Zimmerman, was born at Brug, a town in the Ger- 
man part of the canton of Berne, on the th of Decem- 
ber, 1728. Till the age of fourteen, he was brought up 
under the tuition of his father; and fent at this period 
to Berne, where he ftudied the belles lettres under M. 
Kirchberger, profeffor of Eloquence and Hiftory, and 
M. Altman, profeffor of Greek. At the end of three 
years he paffed into the fchool af philofophy, the pro- 
feffor of which, a zealous difciple of Mr. Wolf, knew 
of philofophy only the metaphyfics of his mafter, and 
employed the whole year in explaining a very {mall 
part even of them. Zimmerman, therefore, never 
thought himfelf indebted to M. Brunner for what he 
Jearned of true philofophy at Berne, but to Mefirs. 
James Tribolet and J. Stapfer, both of them minifters, 
and diftinguifhed by their genius and learning. - 
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The death of J. Zimmerman, which happened dure 
ing his fon’s refidence at Berne, might probably acces 
lerate the determination of the latter, to ftudy phyficy 
under Haller, at Goéttingen. He was received with 
much cordiality by this profeffor, who gained him the 
ready afliftance of other eminent men, in a manner 
highly conducive to his improvement. He attended the 
lectures of Richter on the materia medica, and fpecial 
therapeutics, according to Boerhaave; under Haller 
he ftudied anatomy, botany, furgery, phyfiology, and 
the medicina forenfis; under Seyner, mathematics, na-~ 
tural philofophy, and chemiftry; and with Brendel 
phyfiology, pathology, general therapeutics, the materia 
medica, and pharmacy. Not confining himfelf to the 
immediate ftudies of phyfic, he purfued, with inflexible 
ardour, mathematics and natural philofophy, on enlarged 
and general views: he ftudied alfo the Englifh lan- 
guage; through which he formed an intimacy with 
our beft poets, particularly Pope and Thomfon. Amidft 
all thefe purfuits, he felt a ftrong prefentiment of great- 
nefs. In 1748 he writes thus to a particular friend : 
** T lead here the life of a man who wifhes to live after 
his death.’ And part of the laft year that he fpent at 
Goéttingen was employed upon a work which founded 
the bafis of his reputation. 

The continual aétion of the heart, which from the 
firft moment of animation, until death, never ceafes al- 
ternately to contract and dilate itfelf, with a regularity 
which 1s only deranged by certain paflions and certain 
diforders, has been regarded by obfervers as one of the 
moft curious phenomena of nature. Every phyfician 
who had ftudied the animal economy had endeavoured 
to explain it; a multitude of caufes had been imagined, 
none of which were fatisfa€tory, becaufe neither was 
the true one; andthe glory of the difcovery was re« 
ferved for M. Haller. 

Cliffon, a celebrated Englith anatomift, had remark 
ed, in fome parts of the human body, a fingular pro- 
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perty of contraétion upon being touched, although there 
fhould be no feeling in the part, and he called that pro- 
perty irritability. M. Haller imagined, that if the fibres 
of the heart had the fame property, as feveral opera. 
tions appeared to indicate, it was without doubt the 
caufe of its movements; and he affumed this poftula. 
tum in his Outlines of Phyficlogy, which appeared in 
1747. Still, however, it was only a conjeéture, which 
it was neceflary to demonftrate or overturn; and M. 
Zimmerman undertook to make the requifite experi- 
ments. The general plan was, no doubt, given him by 
Haller ; it was neceflary that he fhould tell him what 
he withed to have difcovered, and point out the means 
which he intended fhould be employed: feveral expe- 
riments he fuggefted, and faw them performed ; but it 
is not lefs true, that the greateft part of the work, its 
reduction to a plan, the perfpicuity of arrangement, 
and many of the conclufions, are by Zimmerman, who 
regiftered down his experiments, his refearches, and his 
refleétions, in a thefis * which is the fundamental work 
upon this fubjeét, and to which are fairly attributable 
all the changes that have fince been made 1n the theory 
of phyfic. From the moment when that book was pub- 
lithed, the name of Zimmerman refounded through all 
Europe. 

He returned to Berne in 1752. Here he began that 
life of Haller, in which, recording a fimilar lols on 
the part of his friend, he takes occafion to lament the 
death of his own father, the day of whofe deceafe was 
thence-forward a day of mourning with him. This 
fentiment will proclaim, much better than a thoufand 
eulogies, the difpofition of Zimmerman. There are, 
doubtlefs, fome characters who will not revere it: 
though they profeis the religion of nature. Zimmer- 
man, in their eyes, will be confidered as a weak, a very 


* Differtatio Phyfiologica de Irritabilitate, quam publicé 
defendit Joh, Georgius Zinumerman. Goettingen, 1751. 
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weak man: this may be; but it is a weaknefs which. 
hath ever clinged to the moft illuftrious minds, Such 
minds have corre{pondent hearts. 

Zimmerman’s heart was fufceptible of ftrong attache 
ments, and he formed one for a lady in all refpeéts wor- 
thy of him. She was related to Haller, and widow of 
a Mr. Stek. Her maiden name was Meley. She pof- 
feffed good fenfe, a cultivated mind, elegant tafte ; and 
what is ftill more valuable, that fweetnefs of manner, 
that equability of temper, that foothing charm of voices 
which fo frequently recalled his finking fpirits during 
the time that it pleafed heaven to continue their union. 

Shortly after his marriage, the poft of phyfician to 
the town of Brug, the falary of which is very mode~ 
rate, confidering the extent of the place, its revenue, 
and the duties attached to the fituation, became vacant, 
and the principal citizens requefted M. Zimmerman to 
undertake it. It is natural to love the places where we 
have paffed our youth; and he had there relations, 
friends, and an excellent houfe, which, notwithfiand- 


ing his agreeable fituation at Berne, determined him te 
return to his zatal foil. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. VIL] 


I {carcely know, mid this eternal din, 
W ho laft went out, or who is ufher’d in. 
ANONYMOUS. 
LIFE of folitude, unlefs chofen by misfortune or 
crime, is not that which feems congenial to man; 
and there is, perhaps, no greater happinefs to be found 
among created beings, than that which arifes from their 
focial intercourfe. But this bleffing, like every other, 
may be perverted, Pleafure in the excels, coal to be 
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fo; and there is not any thing that can be more irk. 
fome to the intelligent mind, than the routine of our 
fafhionable circles. The profeffed objeét of thefe affo- 
ciations is pleafure. 

Among other defiderata of the times, we are much 
in want of a polite vocabulary, in order to comprehend 
the meaning of the language of the deau-monde; as 
pleafure, in its common acceptance, appears to be fome- 
thing very different to what it is in the acceptation of 
the fon. Their mornings of pleafure confift in four 
tedious hours, which are paffed either from Bond Street 
to the Mall, in the Park, or at a lady’s drawing-room. 
This latter rendezvous is a kind of exchange, where no 
merchants, it is true, appear; but where reputations 
are bartered and fuld—where reports are firft fabrica- 
ted, and then believed, as injurious to the peace, as 
they are oppofed to the common-fenfe of fociety ; and 
where every f{pecies of deception, from the higheft pa- 
negyric to the loweft fervility, is pra€tifed with é/at. 
It would be endlefs to examine into thefe fcenes. They 
@re as far removed from genuine politenefs as they are 
from genuine felicity ; and while thev keep up, wich 
the moft urgent folicirude, the minuteft diftinétions of 
ceremony, they negleét even the forms of decency. 

I have been often at a lofs to imagine, what could 
induce a reafonable man to facrifice his real repofe to 
the ftrange viciffitudes of tafhion. The life which fuch 
perfons lead, has ever appeared to me fuch a compound 
of liftlefsnefs and mifery, that I fhould have thought it 
{carcely to be endured, much lef fought after, by a 
charaéter of any fentibility. I have had frequent oc- 
cafions to renew the truth of this opinion; and it even 
now recals tomy mind a family I once knew. 

A friend of a near relation of mine, who died fome 

years fince, left behind him a wicow and four children. 
Mrs. H—— was then not more than thirty, and the 
eldeft of her offspring had not attained his eighth year. 
-From the deceafe of her hufband till her eldeft child, 
William, 
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William, had completed his eighteenth fummer, fhe 
lived in a ftate of retirement. But it was now thought 
neceflary, as her children were going forward to matu- 
rity, to give them a better knowledge of the world 
than the roof of their mother had hitherto afforded 
them. In purfuance of this plan fhe transferred her 
property to London, and entered on a new mode of 
exiftence. 

This excellent lady has often lamented to me, with 
tears, the lofs which fhe thus fuftained. Her houfe, no 
longer her own, was, at beft, but the thoroughfare of 
fathion, and fometimes the lounge of infipidity : her 
daughters became indolent and extravagant; her fon 
without morals, and her fervants without hours. 

Friendthip is a folitary blifs; and thofe who would 
be the fubjeéts of its choiceft influence, muft tafte it in 
a contracted fphere. I never hear the eternal declama- 
tion of fome modern reformers, on the univerfality of 
our affections, without a fmile. It is ftrange that, fet- 
ting afide every feeling of the human frame, they think 
to work upon their creature, man, with fuch fimfy ma- 
terials. A creature who, throughout the whole of his 
duration, is the unceafing fport of paffion; and who 
never can be incited to an attion that he does not feel 
interefted to perform. 

Were we not daily accuftomed to the fight, one 
fhould hardly expeét to fee that a gentleman of afflu- 
enccand diftinétion would invite, for the purpofe of his 
own gratification, a numerous company to his houfe, 
and never fpeak to them when there, or indeed ap- 
pear at all confcious of their prefence. Ass little fhould 
we fuppofe, that a genteel and well-informed woman 
would keep a levee on every morning, for the purpofe 
of feeing every body and no-body. Thefe things would 
not foon be imagined by thofe who are unacquainted 
with them. Such ignoramufes would fcarcely believe, 
that while in one part of the affembly the caufe of vir- 
tue was moft eloquently pleaded, there fhould be forms 
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ed at another part of the fame room, a debauched afs 
fignation for the evening. 

The depravity of the times has ever been the watch. 
word of moralifts; but a man need affect no fanétity to 
fay—that the times in which we live are not among 
the moft virtuous. He will fee that the charities of 
home are in a great meafure difcarded from our habi- 
tations, and that the domeftic gods are not thofe the 
moft reverenced by Englifhmen. A nation 1s far from 
healthy under circumftances like thefe. When the ma- 
trimonial union is defiled by the conduét of thofe who 
have entered into it, and defiled with the applaufe of 
the great: when a life of celibacy, indolence, and dif- 
eafe is that which our youth prefer to utility, induftry, 
and health ; and when the moral duties are confidered 
as fo many problems, more fitted for {peculation than 
ufe ; when this is the fituation of a people, we cannot 
be miftaken in our judgment of them. 

The moral-barometer of this ifland has experienced 
a confiderable fall within the laft thirty years. At that 
period, a country-gentleman was fomewhat different to 
the generality of thofe who come now under that deno- 
mination. He frequented his grounds during the morn- 
ing, talked with his tenants, enquired into their circum- 
ftances, refided conftantly among them, and was con- 
fidered as the arbiter of their differences. If ever he 
vifited the metropolis, it was, at moft, for a few weeks 
only; when he was content with ready-furnithed lodg- 
ings, or an apartment at the hotel; went once or twice 
to the play, never to the opera, and returned home ra- 
ther pleafed in his return, than wifhing to linger with 
the town. 

I have chofen the example of a country-gentleman, 
becaufe it is from this clafs of men that we may beft 
augur the ftate of our manners. 

With notions of dignity very oppofite to thofe which 
enfured the refpeétability of his fathers, the prefent 
country-fquire would difdain to hold converfe with his 
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tenantry. He is totally uninformed in his affairs, has 
no legitimate children—but goes, in the fummer of the 
year, for a few weeks to his eftate, to give his miftrefs 
a tafte of the freth air, and recruit himfelf for rhe dif- 
fipations of the winter. His manfion is in decay, his 
fteward—the embezzler of his income, and the op- 
preflor of his poor; while his property, dilapidated 
and negleéted as it is, is yet in the hands of a mort. 
gagee. 

The depravity feems general. Our merchants are 
the rivals of our nobility, in every invention that luxu- 
ry can furnifh; and our nobles, having no one to rival, 
defcend to the nobility of grooms. ‘The middling ranks 
of tradefpeople, to be fure, are content to keep appear- 
ances with our gentry; but our fhopmen are not dif- 
tinguifhable from their mafters; except it be, that their 
drets is more coftly, and their manners more affected. 
Even the wife of a ftage-porter cannot think of invite 
ing a few neighbours, without a proper /e¢ owt on the 
occalion. 

It muft readily be acknowledged, if there be any 
truth in thefe reprefentations, that there is caufe enough 
to complain of our degeneracy. And though I am tar 
from infinuating, that the majority ought to labour in 
order to cherifh the vices of the minority, I cannot but 
think—that the main reafons of our prefent infelicity, 
may primarily be accounted to ourfelves, independent 
of thofe who govern us. Cc. 


ee 
THE 
EMBASSADOR’s 
INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR, 
(From Staunton’s Embafly to China.) 


N the day of the Embaffador’s prefentation to the 
Emperor, moft of his family attended. No marked 
preference was perceptible, or extraordinary refpeé& 
fheway 
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fhewn, to any one of them above the reft. On that 
morning the Embaffador and gentlemen of the embaffy 
went before day-light, as was announced to be proper, 
to the garden of the palace of Ze-hol. Inthe middle 
of the garden was a fpacious and magnificent tent, fup- 
ported by gilded, or painted and varnifhed pillars. The 
canvas of which it was compofed, did not follow the 
obliquity of the chords along their whole length to the 
pegs faftened in the ground; but about mid-way was 
fuffered to hang perpendicularly down, while the upper 
part of the canvas conftituted the roof. Within the 
tent was placed a throne, with windows in the fides of 
the tent, to throw light particularly on that part of ir, 
Oppofite to the throne was a wide opening, from 
whence a yellow fly tent projected to a confiderable 
diftance. The furniture of the tent was elegant, with- 
out glitter or affeéted embellifhments. Several {mall 
round tents were pitched in front, and one of an oblong 
form immediately behind. The latter was intended 
for the Emperor, in cafe he fhould choofe to retire to 
it from his throne. It had a fopha, or bed, at one ex- 
tremity. The remainder was adorned with arvariety 
of mufquets and fabres, European and Afiatic, Of the 
{mall tents in front, one was for the ufe of the Embafly 
while it was in waiting for the arrival of the Emperor, 
Some of the others were deftined, in the fame manner, 
for the feveral tributary princes of Tartary, and dele- 
gates from other tributary ftates, who were affembled 
at Ze-hol on the occafion of the Emperor’s birth-day ; 
and who attended, on this day, to grace the reception 
of the Englifh Embaffador; fome tents alfo were in- 
tended for the male branches of the Emperor’s family, 
and the principal officers of ftate. In the great tent, 
his Imperial Majefty was to receive, feated on his 
throne, as a particular diftinétion, the delegate from 

the King of Great Britain. 
The tributary princes, thofe of the Imperial family, 
and the great mandarines of the court, formed together 
ho 
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no inconfiderable groupe, while they were in waiting 
in front of the great tent. 

Several of the courtiers were partly dreffed in Eng- 
lith cloth, inftead of filk or firs, in which hitherto it 
had only been allowed to appear before his Imperial 
Majefty. As there had not been lately any particular 
fcarcity of thofe materials, the regulation which per- 
mits the ufe of Englifh cloth, was underftood to be in- 
tended as a compliment to the Britifh embaffy ; and it 
was fo reprefented to the Embaffador. 

Thofe perfonages had each, in his own diftriét, a 
circle of courtiers dependant on him, and was abun- 
dantly impreffed with ideas of his own importance ; but 
all were, in this place, confounded in the crowd, and 
their grandeur loft in the contemplation of that of his 
Imperial Majefty. It was the etiquette of refpect to- 
wards him, to be in waiting for him a confiderable time. 
Some remained part of the night in the garden for this 
purpofe. The Emperor was indeed expeéted not long 
after the dawn of day. This hour of meeting, fo diffe - 
rent from that of nations which had paffed through the 
various ftages of civilization, to the period of indolence 
and luxury, brought back to recollection the ufuai 
hunting occupation of this people, whofe daily chace 
began as foon as the rifing fun enabled them to perceive 
and purfue their prey. 

Before the Emperor’s arrival, the Embaffador’s fmall 
tent was filled with a fucceflion of perfons, whom cu- 
nofity excited, or civility induced, to vifit him. Among 
them was a brother of the Emperor, a plain unaffeéted 
man, fomewhat above the middle fize, and paft th¢ 
middle age; two of the Emperor’s fons, and as many 
grandfons ; the former well-looking men, courteous and 
inguifitive ; the latter young, tall, and remarkably hand- 
fome. Among the tributaries was one who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Cafpian fea, and {poke the Arabic 
language, knowing, probably, fomewhat more of Eu- 
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rope than the reft, he feemed to take a greater intereft 
in what related to the embaflay ; but its avowed and 
particular friend, was the refpeétable viceroy of Pe. 
che-lee ; who teitified fuch pleafure in renewing his 
acquaintance with the Embaffador, and {poke of him in 
terms of fo much efteem to the furrounding circle, that 
the perfons who compofed it became ftrongly prepof- 
feffed in his Excellency’s favour. The whole embafly 
fecmed to feel more confequence in the viceroy’s pre- 
fence. 

Soon after day-light the found of feveral inftruments, 
and the confufed voices of men at a diftance, announced 
the Emperor’s approach. He foon appeared from be- 
hind a high and perpendicular mountain, fkirted with 
trees, as if from a facred grove, preceded by a number 
of perfons, bufied in proclaiming aloud his virtues and 
his power. He was feated ina fort of open chair, or 
triumphal car, borne by fixteen men ; and was accom. 
panied and followed by guards, officers of the houfe- 
hold, high flag and umbreila bearers, and mufic. He 
was clad in plain dark filk, with a velvet bonnet, in 
form not much different from the bonnet of Scotch 
Highlanders ; on the front of it was placed a. large 
pearl, which was the only jewel or ornament he ap- 
peared to have about him. 

On his entrance into the tent he mounted immedi. 
atcly the throne by the front fteps, confecrated tu his 
ufe alone. Ho-choong-taung, and two of the principal 
pertons of his houfehold, were clofe to him, and always 
ipoke to him upon their knees. The princes of his 
family, the tributaries and great officers of ftate being 
already arranged in their refpeétive places in the tent, 
the prefident of the tribunal of rites conduéted the 
Embaffador, who was attended by his page and Chi- 
nef: interpreter, and accompanied by the Minifter Ple- 
nipotentiary, near to the foot of the throne, on the left 
hand fide, which, according to the ufages of — fo 
often 
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often the reverfe of thofe of Europe, is accounted the 
place of honour. The other gentlemen of the embafly, 
together with a great number of mandarines and ofh- 
cers of inferior dignity, ftood at the great opening of 
the tent, from whence moft of the ceremonies that paf- 
fed within it, could be obferved. 

His exeellency was habited in a richly embroidered 
fuit of velvet, adorned with a diamond badge and ftar, 
of the order of the Bath. Over the fuit he wore a long 
mantle of the fame order, fufficiently ample to cover 
the limbs of the wearer. An attention to Chinefe ideas 
and manners, rendered the choice m drefs of fome im- 
portance ; and accounts for this mention of it. The 
particular regard, in every inftance, paid by that nation 
to exterior appearances, affects even the fy tem of their 
apparel; which is calculated to infpire gravity and re- 
ferve. For this purpofe, they ufe forms the moft dii- 
tant from thofe which difcover the naked figure. In- 
deed, among the moft tavage people, few or none are 
found to whom an interior fentiment, unconneéted with 
any caution againft inclemency of weather, does not 
fuggeft the propriety of coverimg fome portion of the 
human frame. This fentiment, which is given the 
name of decency, as pointing out what is becoming to 
do, increafes generally with the progrefs of civilization 
and refinement ; and is carried no where perhaps fo 
far as among the Chinefe, who hide, for the moft part, 
in their loofe and flowing robes, the bulk and form of 
their limbs. In this refpeét, there is fcarcely any dif- 
ference between the dreffes of the two fexes. Even 
the imitation by art, of the human figure, either naked, 
or covered only with fuch veftments as follow and dif~ 
play the contour of the body, is offenfive to Chinefe 
delicacy ; a delicacy which has retarded the progrefs of 
painting and {culpture, as has alfo led to the obligation 
impoted upon the miffionaries to adopt the drefs of the 
natives, as being more chafte and decent than the clofe 
and fhort clothes of modern Europe, 
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The broad mantle, which as a knight of the order of 
the Bath the Embaffador was entitled to wear, was 
fomewhat upon the plan of drefs moft pleafing to the 
Chinefe. Upon the fame principles, the Minifter Ple- 
nipotentiary, being an honcrary doétor of laws of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, wore the fcarlet gown of that 
degree, which happened alfo to be fuitable in a govern- 
ment where degrees mf learning lead to every kind of 
political fituation. he Embailador, inftruéted by the 
prefident of the tribunal of rites, held the large and 
magnificent {quare box of gold, adorned with jewels, in 
which was incloted his Majefty’s letter to the Emperor, 
between both hands lifted above his head; and in that 
manner afcending the few fteps that Jed to the throne, 
and bending on one knee, prefented the box, with a 
fhort addrcts to his Imperiai Majefty ; who, gracioufly 
receiving the fame with his own hands, placed it by 
his fide, and expreffed * the fatisfaétion he felt at the 
teftimony which lis Britannic Majefty gave to him of 
his efteem and good will, in fending him an embafly, 
with a letter, and rare prefents ; that he, on his part, 
entertained fentiments of the fame kind towards the 
fovereign of Great Britain, and hoped t that harmony 
fhould “always be maintained among their refpeétive 
fubjects.”” 

This mode of reception of the reprefentative of the 
King of Great Britain, was confidered by the Chinefe 
court as particularly honourable and diftinguifhed : 
Embafladors being teldom received by the Emperor on 
his throne, or their credentials delivered by them into 
his own hands, but into that of one of his courtiers. 
Thefe diftinétions, fo little material in themfelves, were 
however undertiood by this retined people as fignifi- 
cant of a change in the opinions of their government in 
refpett to the Englith; and made a favourable im- 
eee upon their minds. 

Lis Imperia il Majetty, after a little more converfa- 
tion with the Embaffador, gave, as the firtt — 
rom 
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from him to his Majefty, a gem, or precious ftone, as 
it was called by the Chinefe, and accounted by them of 
high value. It was upwards of a foot in length, and 
curioufly carved into a form intended to refemble a 
fceptre, fuch as is always placed upon the Imperial 
throne, and is confidered by them as emblematic of 
profperity and peace. 

The Chinefe etiquette requiring that embaffadors 
fhould, befides the prefents brought in the name of the 
fovereign, offer others on their own part, his Fxcel- 
lency, and the Minifter, or as the Chinefe called him, 
the inferior Embaffador, refpeétfully prefented theirs ; 
which his Imperial Majefty condefcended to receive, 
and gave in return others to them. Thofe pxefents 
were probably, on both fides, lefs valuable in the efti- 
‘mation of the receivers than in that of the donors ; but 
were mutually acceptabie, upon the confideration of 
being tokens of refpeét on the one part, and of favour 
and good will upon the other. 

During the ceremonies, his Imperial Majefty aps 
peared perfeétly unreferved, cheerful, and unaffeéted. 

His Imperial Majefty, adverting to the inconveni- 
ence arifing from fuch a circumflance, inquired from 
Ho-choong-taung, whether any perfon of the embafly 
underfiood the Chinefe language ; and being informed 
that the Embaffador’s page, a boy then in his thirteenth 
year, had alone made fome proficiency in it, the Empe- 
ror had the curiofity to have the youth brought up to 
the throne, and defired him to fpeak Chinefe. Either 
what he faid, or his modeft countenance, or manner, 
was fo pleafing to his Imperial Maiefty, that he took 
from his girdle a purfe, hanging from it for holding 
arecra nut, and prefented it to him. 

Purfes are the ribbands of the Chinefe monarch, 
which he diftributes as rewards of merit among his 
fubjeéts; but his own purfe was deemed a mark of 
perional favour, according to the ideas of the Eaftern 
Sf2 nations, 
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nations, among whom any thing worn by the perfon of 
the fovereign, is prized beyond ali other gifts. It pro- 
cured for the young favourite the notice and careffes of 
many of the mandarines, while others perhaps envied 
his good fortune. This Imperial purfe is not at all mag- 
nificent, being of plain yellow filk, with the figure of 
the five-clawed dragon, and fome Tartar charatters 
worked into it. 

After thefe ceremonies were over, fome Hindoo em- 
baffadors from Pegu, and Mahometans from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cafpian, were introduced to the Em- 
peror on the right hand fide of the throne. They re- 
peated nine times the moft devout proftrations, and 
were quickly difmiffed. The Englifh Embaffador, and 
the three perfons who accompanied him, were then 
condu€ted to cufhions, on which they fat to the left 
of his Imperial Majefty. The princes of the Imperial 
family, the chief Tartar tributaries, and higheft man- 
darines of the court, were feated according to their 
ranks, nearer to, or farther from, thethrone. His Ex. 
cellency was placed about midway between it and the 
cppofite extremity of the tent. A table was laid for 
every two guefts. As foon as all were feated, the ta- 
bles were uncovered, and exhibited a fumprtuous ban- 
quet. The tables were fmall; but on each was a 
pyramid of difhes or bowls piled upon each other, 
containing viands and fruits in vaft variety. A table 
vas placed likewife for his Imperial Majefty before 
the throne ; and he feemed to partake heartily of the 
fare that was fet before him. Tea was alfo ferved. 
The difhes and cups were carried to him with hands 
uplifted over the head, in the fame manner as the gold 
box had been borne by the Embaffador. 

An attentive confideration of thofe ceremonies, which 
have thus the appearance of being meant only to mark 
the prodigious diftance between the fovereign and his 
fubjeéts in a monarchy altogether abfulute, has fome- 
times 
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times led to a conjeéture, that they were not, originally 
devifed, nor have fince continued to be exaéted, for the 
fole purpofe of gratification. It is obvious, that during 
the performance of them, they effeét a phyfical, as well 
as imply a moral, inequality between the party requir- 
ing, and him who pays fuch homage. The former, 
though fuperior to all open force, may yet be confcious 
of being liable to private treachery ; and the fufpicious 
mind, which frequently accompanies unbounded power, 
may have fuggefted fuch precautions againft the latent 
and defperate defigns of individuals admitted to ap- 
proach the perfon who poffeffes it. The proftrations, 
the kneeling, the hands uplifted above the head, cer- 
tainly render attacks lefs praéticable from people in 
thofe poftures. 

A circumftance not lefs remarkable than thofe cere- 
monies, was the folemnity and filence, approaching to 
religious awe, with which the whole bufinefs was con- 
ducted. No converfation among the guefts, no bufile 
among the attendants. The commanding feature of 
the fcene, was the calm dignity and fober pomp of 
Afiatic grandeur, which European refinements have 
not yet attained. 





EI 


THE PLAINTIFF. 


[No. VL] 
MR. EDITOR, 

Wes you firft opened a paper called Tue 
PLAINTIFF, you promifed, that on the pe- 
rufal of your various complainants, ‘* fhould any reme- 
dy for the grievance exhibited, prefent itfelf to your 
view, you would not fail to intimate thefame.”’ This, fir, 
was a promife that I perufed with pleafure, in hopes that 
you would aét up to your engagements; but forry am 
I, after five months of patience and trial, to perceive 
that you have abandoned your poft. I am neverthelefs 
S£3 willing 
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‘willing to believe, that you have found it impoffible to 
purfue what you fo laudably defigned ; that fome Plain- 
tiffs have not merited a hearing, and that by others to 
whom advice had been tendered, that advice has been 
peevithly rejected. 

My reprefentations are of a nature more ferious than 
thofe which you have recently heard. They concern 
the beft interefts of fociety ; and I claim a correfpond- 
ing attention. 

A complaint has been frequently alledged, and as 
conftantly difregarded, of the decline of Englith Elo- 
quence. Perhaps it might with more propriety have 
been faid, that oratory has never been cultivated with 
much fuccefs in this country, rather than that it is now 
at its loweft ebb. No effeét can be produced without 
a caufe; though, unlefs we affign for this decay of elo- 
cution, the caufe which has been fo often brought for- 
ward, that a republic is moft favourable to eloquence, it 
would be difficult to adduce an adequate reafon for this 
infenfibility on the part of our countrymen to the culti- 
vation of public fpeaking. What, however, are the 
caufes of their negligence in this art, it is not my pur- 
pofe to examine: a few obfervations, and thofe but cur- 
fory,on the prefent ftate of Britith oratory, and the in- 
fluence which it might poffibly produce, if cultivated 
with more folicitude, muft comprife the extent of my 
remarks. 

Our fenate is open to fcrutiny. There are fome men 
of eloquence, and with underftandings not inferior to 
their cloquence, among the members of the Britifh par- 
hament. But the leading fpeakers of both houfes are 
fufficiently known; and their number is fufficiently 
contraéted. Take a few from each houfe, not a dozen 
from both, and what a chafm would you leave in their 
ftead!' The bar, when we reckon on the numbers of 
young men who have to live or to die by the law, fome 
of them, too, of fpirits the moft enterprifing and capa- 
cious, is fill lefs eloquent than the fenate. Not that 
we 
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we are without men who can fpeak enough, if fpeaking 
enough were always {peaking to the purpofe, and with 
force. J come now to the confideration of the pulpit— 
the objeét which has induced me to write. 

By fome means or other, it has got into the heads of 
feveral refpeétabie men, and from their heads, through 
the medium of their tongues, it has found vent in the 
world, that elegance and purity of ftyle, and a chafie, 
yet animated delivery, are by no means to be admitted 
as ornamental to the Chriftian miniftry; far lefs as 
ufeful: on the contrary, that fuch aids ought to be 
everywhere dilcarded, as detrimental to the true ends of 
devotion, and inimical to gofpel-fimplicity, 1 fufpeé 
even the propricty of thefe fentiments. 

Too much refinement is indeed injurious to the firt 
purpofes of all language. To outreach the comprehen- 
fion of common-fenfe, by words of infinity without 
meaning, and of found without reafon, is to fubvert the 
grand interefis of literature, and may be reckoned as a 
principal among thofe caufes which have brought it into 
contempt. And it muft be confeffed, that fome mem. 
bers of the eftablifhment are highly cenfurabie for their 
conduét: while men of another clafs, not more removed 
from church-forms than they are from the common de- 
cency of civilized beings, run in to the oppofite extreme. 
Religion, it is true, difdains what one of her apoftles has 
denned, as “* founding brafs and tinkling cymbals ;’’ 
and rejeéts the aid of human fcience, when put in come 
petition with the divine. This fhe does, and if this 
can juftify thofe who profefs the doétrines of revelation, 
in teaching them with indecency, they may confider 
themfelves as amply juftified. You will, no doubt, con- 
cur with me, that it cam do no fuch thing; and you 
will certainly be furprifed, Mr. Editor, when I afiure 
you, impotent as they are, that 1 have heard thofe in- 
junétions advanced in fupport of the condu& which I 
expote. 

Sir, there is fome danger in pleafing the ear at the 
expences 
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expence of the heart; but is there none in deforming 
virtue, by a difgufting reprefentation of her attributes ? 
Thofe who are improved by education, will only {mile 
at the pulpit-coxcomb; they will not be prejudiced 
through his vanity, againft the caufe which he labours 
to embellifh. Very differentiy do we apprehend from 
a vulgar and unqualified teacher. Let the man who 
has heard the ravings of fuch a character, retrace the 
effeéts which he perceived on the minds of his nume- 
rous auditory. I have heard fentences delivered from 
the pulpit, too obnoxious to be mentioned here, and 
fuch explanations of the facred writ as would have of- 
fended the moft inveterate libertine. And I am afto- 
nifhed that the common people, who are far from be- 
ing deftitute of delicacy, are not, by this time, heartily 
tired of fuch preachers, fo often as they have expreffed 
their averfion for them. I believe that thefe men are 
examined before they afcend the def; but by whom, 
and how, IJ do not wifh to be informed. 

It may be, fir, that you have never inveftigated «hefe 
things. Attending, as you do, to the events of polite 
literature, poffibly you have wanted leifure to refle& 
on fubjects fo remote from your view; or, poffeffing 
that leifure, you may have failed in inclination. I hope 
then, in either cafe, that you will now deign to take up 
this affair, and give it a little of that thought which 
you divide as occafion offcys. Be affured, fir, thar it 
demands this attention. 

Where is the ftation of more importance to fociety 
than that which is occupied by the minifters of religion 
in a country conftituted like ours ? Convince me that 
the man of whom T fpeak is not a blefling or a curfe 
to his parifhioners, and that he has no means of reform- 
ing the vices which 1t is his duty to reprove, and I will 
ceafe to importune either you or your readers with a 
caufe that is undeferving their notice. Your mitceilany, 
it may be, does not exa¢tly go where I am moft anx- 
jous to direét this paper. 1 would have turned it into 
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a channel more pointed, had I not feared that its cur- 
rent would in that cafe have been ftagnated by preju- 
dice. As it is, | am perfuaded, it will have a free courfe. 
Ir will be read by intelligent minds; and it may in- 
duce them to talk of what they have read. 

Every one will perceive what might be effeéted by 
genuine eloquence, in the caufe of human happinefs. 
Our churches, which now are, generally {fpeaking, fo 
thinly attended, would foon exhibit a very different af- 
peét, if their paftors were animated and juft: if, in 
fine, they felt the caufe which they efpoufe. In ever 
fubje& there is much to be done by a grand and affeét- 
ing manner: but in no one asin that of religions for 
in no one do we find thofe fublime and intereiting af- 
feétions, which diftinguith the inftitutes of Jesus. 
That man mutt be worfe than a f{ceptic, who can ex- 
pound them with indifference, or pervert them by des 
pravity. 


MARCUS, 
+ nce 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
OF 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


We* proceed to London Bridge, whofe antiquity 
carries back our enquiries to a very early pe- 
Siod of the Engliih hiftory. The year of its foundation 
8 not afcertained by antiquarian fayacity, but it appears 
to have been built between the years 993 and 1016, 
fince, in the firft of them, Unlat the Dane, according to 
the Saxon chronicle, failed up the river as far as Staines; 
and in the latrer, Canute, king of Denmark, when he 
befieged London, caufed a channel to be formed on the 
fouth fide of the Thatnes, about Rotherhithe, for con- 
veying his thips above the bridge. If any credit is to 
be given totiie traditionary account of the origin of the 
ancient 
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ancient wooden bridge, given by Bartholomew Linftead, 
the laft prior of Saint Mary Overy’s convent ; London 
is indebted for this ftruéture to that religious houfe, 
Stow feems to be of this opinion ; but the perfons whe 
continued his work allow no other merit to the monks 
of this convent, than that they gave their confent to the 
ereétion of the bridge, on receiving a fufficient recom. 
pence for the lofs of the ferry y by which they had been 
fupported; and that this conjecture is not without founs 
dation, appears from the appropriation of lands for the 
fupport of London-bridge, at fo carly a period as the 
reign of Henry I. In the year 1136, it was confumed 
by fire; and in 1163, it was in fuch a ruinous ftate as 
to be re-built, under the infpeétion of Peter, curate of 
St. Mary Colechurch in London, who was celebrated 
for his knowledge in the fcience of architeéture. At 
length, the continued and heavy expence which was 
neceflary to maintain and fupport a wooden bridge be- 
coming burthenfome to the people, who, when the lands 
appre priated for its maintenance proved inadequate to 
their obje€t, were taxed to fupply the deficiencies, it 
was refolved, in the year 1176, to build one of fione, a 

little to the weft of the other, and this ftruéture was 
completed in the year 1209. The fame archite&t was 
employed, who died four years before it was finifed, 
and was buried in a beautiful chapel, probably of his 
own conftrudiion, dedicated to St. Thomas, which 
ftood on the ninth pier from the north end, and had 
an entrance from the river, as well as the ftreet, by a 
winding ftair-cafe. In the middie of it was a tomb, 
{uppoted to contain the remains of its archite&t. But 
though fo much art and expence were employed in 
building the bridge with ftone, it fuffered very much 
from a fire in the ftreets at each ‘end of it; fo that from 
this accident, and other circumftances, it was in fuch 
a ruinous condition, that king Edward I. granted a 
brief to the bridge-keeper, to afk and reccive the be- 

nevolence of his {ubjects through the kingdom, towards 
repairing 
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repairing it. It would be equally irkfome and unne- 
ceflary to enumerate all the cafualties which befe] Lon- 
don-bridge, till the corporation of London came to the 
refolution, in 1746, of taking down all the houfes, and 
enlarging one or more of its arches, to improve the na- 
vigation beneath it: but it was ten years before this re~ 
folution was carried into effeé&. The {pace occupied by 
the piers and fterlings of this bridge is confiderably 
greater than that allowed for the paffage of the water ; 
fo that half the breadth of the river is, in this place, en- 
tirely flopped. But inftead of making reparations, the 
whole ought to have been removed, as a very magnitt- 
cent ftructure might have been eredied, at a much lefs 
expence than has been employed in maintaining the 
refent nuifance to the river, and difgrace of the city. 
he iaft alteration coft near 100,000]. and without an- 
fwering its principal objeét, which was to diminifh its 
fall (the fall of what?) at the ebbing of the tide, and 
confequeatly to leffen the danger of a paflage which has 
proved a watery grave to fo many people. This vaft 
work appears to have been founded on enormous piles 
driven clofely together: on their tops were laid long 
planks, ten inches thick, ftrongly bolted ; and on them 
was placed the bafe of the pier, the lowermoft ftones of 
which are bedded in pitch, to prevent the water from 
damaging the work : around the whole were the piles, 
which are called the fterlings, defgned to firengthen 
and preferve the foundation: thefe contraéted the {pace 
between the piers in fuch a manner, as to occafion, at 
the return of every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number 
of cataraéts full of danger, and, as they have proved, of 
deftruétion. This firu€ture has been ftyled by ancient 
writers, the wonder of the world, the bridge of the 
world, and the bridge of wonders ; and how well it de- 
ferved this pompous charaéter, will be teen from the 
defcription of its form and condition, previous to that 
alteration to which it owes its prefent appearance. 
The Thames, in this part of it, is g15 feet broad, 
which 
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which is the length of the bridge. The ftreet that co- 
vered it confifted, before the houtes fell to decay, of lofty 
edifices, built with fome attention to exterior regularity: 
it was 20 feet wide, and the buildings on either fide 
about 26 feet indepth. Acrofs the middle of the ftreet 
ran feveral lofty arches, extending trom fide to fide, the 
bottom part of each arch terminating at the firft. ftory, 
and the upper part reaching near the tops of the houfes; 
the work over the arches extending in a ftraight line 
from fide to fide. They were defigned to prevent the 
buildings from giving way ; and were therefore formed 
of ftrong timbers, bolted in the correfponding wood-work 
of the houfes that flanked them. Thus the fircet on the 
bridge had nothing to diftinguifh it from any narrow 
ftreet in the city, but the high arches juft defcribed, and 
three openings, guarded with iron rails, which afforded 
a view of the river. But the appearance from the wa- 
ter bafiles all defcription, and difplayed a ftrange exam- 
ple of curious deformity. Nineteen unequilateral arches, 
of different heights and breadths, with fterlings increaf- 
edtoa monttrous fize by frequent repairs, ferved to fup- 
port a range of houfes as irregular as themfelves ; the 
back part of which, broken by hanging clofets and ir- 
regular projeétions, offered a very difgufting object; 
while many of the buildings overhung the arches, fo as 
to hide the upper part of them, and feemed to lean in 
fuch a manner as to fill the beholder with equal amaze- 
ment and horror. In one part of this extraordinary 
ftruéture, there had formerly been a draw-bridge, 
which was ufeful by way of defence, as well as to ad- 
mit fhips to the upper part of the river, and it was 
guarded by a tower. It prevented Faulconbridge, the 
baftard, from entering the city in 1471, with his armed 
followers, on the pretence of liberating the unfortunate 
Henry from his impritonment in the Tower. It alio 
checked, and indeed feemed to annihilate, the ill-con- 
ducted infurrection of tir ‘Thomas Wiatt, in the reign 
of queen Mary. La the times of civil diffenfion, which 
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rendered this kingdom a continual feene of turbulence 
and bloodthed, this tower was employed to expofe the 
heads of traitor§; and an o!d map of the city, in 1597, 
reprefents this building as decorated with a fad and nu- 
merous exhibition of them. But though the paffage over 
the bridge is very much enlarged and improved, and 
forms a very handfome communication between the city 
of London and borough of Southwark, we cannot but 
lament, as if the miferable contrivance of the bridge it- 
felf were not a fufficient impediment to the navigation, 
that the four arches, which have been fo long occupied 
by an engine to fupply the neighbourhood with water, 
ftill continue to be incumbered with it. 


ee 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
OF - 


MR. CHARLES MACKLIN. 


(Concluded from page 140.) 


a that he had a pure and correét 
delivery, with the accent of genuine Anglicifm, 
he alfo gave readings and rhetorical le€tures : his audi- 
ence was numerous, and Mr. Potter, then an eminent 
fenator, was his oratorical pupil. Macklin was, how- 
ever, much better adapted for an aétor than an inftruc- 
tor in the de//es lettres: his readings were moftly fe- 
le&ted from Milton and Young, which, wanting that 
eafe and familiarity requifite in public delivery, gene- 
rated a ftiffnefs in the icholar that grew into theatrical 
declamation, and in the theatrical declaimer we mutt 
never expeét to find the orator. 

Novelty being in the plan, it for a fhort time proved 
tolerably fuccefsful; bue Mr. Macklin’s friends, as 
weil as the public, at length grew tired with the en- 
tertainment ; and the old man, after an ablence of be- 
Vou. li, Tet tween 
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tween fix and feven years, was obliged again to have 
recourfe to the ftage for fubfiftence. He accordingly 
prefented his farce of Love a ‘a Mode to the managers 
of Drury Lane, who accepted ut without hefitation, 
The players, however, entertained fo indifferent an 
opinion of its merits, that they anticipated its damna- 
tion. Macklin indeed was in no great favour with 
his brethren of the fock at this time; they looked upon 
him as a blunt overbearing man, who prefumed to teach 
where he had no right, and had injured the profeffion 
of the fitage by reducing it to a mere fcience, attainable 
by every one who would fubmit to his inftruétions. 
Macklin, who was very affiduous at the rehearfals, pro- 
bably aflumed too much confequence in the diftribution 
of his charaéters; and it is well known, that on thefe 
occafions his manners were never the moft courtly or 
accommodating. Some of the players, it is faid, refufed 
parts in this farce: and Macklin, not being abie to 
pleafe himf{cif in a reprefentative for Sir Archy M‘Sar- 
cafm, relolved to perform it himfelf, though it was his 
original intention to have played Sir Callaghan O Bral- 
laghan. The farce was no fooner produced # » than 
feveral Scotchinen, imagining Svr ArcAy to have been 
meant as an unhandfome refiection on their nation, 
were very loud and turbulent on the occafion, and did 
ali in their power to cut fhort the run of the piece; 
but, unfortunately, the petulance of thefe North Bri- 
tons, like that of the original of Foote’s Cadwallader, 


* George the Second, who was then verging on his feventy- 
third year, and had for tome time ciicontinued his vifits to 
the theatre, heard fo much of Love & da Mode, that he fent 
forthe MS. Anold Hanoverian gentleman was commanded 
to read it to him. Eleven weeks were fpent by this perfon 
in mifreprefenting the author’s meaning. He was totally void 
of humour, and unacquainted with the Englith language. His 
majefty, however, was much pleafed with the Trifhman’s get- 
ting the better of his rivals, and gaining the lady. 
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ferved only to increafe its popularity, and they had the 
mortification to find its fuccefs triumphant over all op- 
pofirion and cenfure. 

Macklin having gained confiderable credit by his in~ 
ftruétions to young performers, feveral of whom made 
their appearance under his aufpices with very promifing 
fuccefs, now attempted the charaéter of Macbeth: the 
oppofition he met with on this occafton was io power- 
ful, and the diiturbances which followed his perfor- 
raance, partly raifed by his own precipitate conduct, and 
partly by the jealoufy of other aétors, were fo violent 
and alarming, that the manager was under the neceffity 
of interfering between the player and the public, and 
Macklin was once more banithed from the theatre ! 

The following account of this tumult is from Mr, 
Oulton’s Hiftory of the theatres: 


* A violent conteft tock place the beginning of this 
feafon [1774] refpeéting Mr. Macklin’s performance 
of Macbeth. The ground of complaint againft this ac- 
tor was changed, atter his fecond appearance in that 
character ; and, from a critique upon his ading, his 
antagonifts attacked him with regard to his condu@; 
this arofe from a f{peech which he then made, wherein 
he afferted, that Mr. Sparks and Mr. Reddifh had hif- 
fed him in the gallery on the firft night of his appear~ 
ance. On the Monday following, two affidavits were 
publifhed in the papers, the one was made by Mr. Red. 
difh, in which he folemnly declared he neither hiffed 
nor fhewed any other mark of difapprobation; the 
other was made by Mr. Sparks, and corroborated thar 
of Mr. Reddifh: during the whole week the pa- 
pers were filled with fquibs on both fides; and on the 
Saturday, Mr. Macklin appeared, for the third time, in 
Macbeth. Previous to the play, he came on in his own 
character, with a manutcript in his hand, and after 
much conteft, was allowed to read part of it, which 
contained the proofs of his former aflertion, relative to 
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Mr. Reddifh’s condu& ; but the audience, wearied by 
its prolixity, would not wait for its conclufion. He 
went through Macbeth, however, with great f{pirit and 
judgment, notwithftanding the embarrafiments he muft 
neceffarily have felt from what had pafled; and met 
with great applaufe. This fecond addrefs to the public, 
produced a letter from Mr. Reddifh to Mr. Macklin, 
tn which he faid: * [ fhould have felt no concern at 
the ridicule and contempt you forced upon yourfelf on 
Saturday night from your abfurd addrefs, had you not 
with wanton infolence, inftead of relying fteadfaftly on 
facts only, wickedly dared to invalidate not only my 
cath, but that of fhe gentleman who fortunately wit- 
neffed my behaviour, &c. but your age has forced me 
to defiit, as vet, from taking that perfonal notice of 
your conduét it fo juftly deferves; fhould you, how. 
ever, perfift, I hope L fhall be juftified by all mankind, 
for making you anfwer for this treatment undeferved, 
Sec." 

“On the Friday following, Mr. Macklin publithed 
a fummary of this affair, in which he replied to Mr, 
Reddith’s letter. 

“Mr. Reddith, himfelf, writes me a letter of the 
root provoking matter, and in terms that add viru- 
Jence and infolence to ¢hat matter, daring me to proofs 
tipon oath and threatening, but for my age, my cow- 
ardice with chaftifement, or my courage with a du- 
el. Moft gallant, noble, merciful youth!’’—he afters 
wards adds ** My witneffes are people of unblemith- 
ed character; they offered to affirm on oath what 
they have thus afferted, but I would not let them 
fwear: I knew their not {wearing would weaken their 
teftimony in your opinion, and in the arguments of your 
friends—that was the very effect I forefaw and defired 
—make your advantage of it—if you can efcape from 
the imputation of perjury, only by their not affirming 
on oath, enjoy that hap, inefs; but remember, if ever L 
hear any more of ttus bufineis, their oaths will be pro- 
duced in due form of legal ceremony.” ‘Then followed 
the 
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the five narratives by way of proofs, which he attempt- 
ed to read the preceding Saturday, upon the ftage, 
figned, Samuel Storey, Kevenhuller Skinner, A. B. 
and Mrs. Macklin. 

«« An account having appeared in one of the papers, 
of the tumult that appeared upon Mr. Macklin’s fourth 
appearance in Macbeth, in which it was faid Mr. 
Smith’s friends openly avowed the caufe, this gentle- 
man applied to the printer, and finding Mr. Macklin 
was the author of that declaration, he addreffed a letter 
to him the next day in the fame paper, in which Mr. 
Smith pofitively denied the charge. Thefe altercations 
created a very ftrong party againft Mr. Macklin on the 
Thurfday following, when he was to have appeared in 
Shylock, and the oppofition was fo ftrong, that Mr, 
Colman was compelled to come upon the ftage, and pro- 
mife that Mr. Macklin fhould be diftniffed the theatre. 
Mr. Colman, in order to put the audience into good 
humour, and obtain an audit, begged they would con- 
fider, that “* this was his firfl appearance upon ANY 

age.” 

4 ‘After Mr. Macklin’s difmiffal from Covent Garden, 
the prefs teemed with innumerable pamphlets, in which 
both the public and private characters of the contend- 
ing a€tors were vigoroufly attacked, and as vigoroufly 
defended *.—Within a very fhort lapfe of time he was, 

however, 


* The following lines which were produced about this 
time, being ftrikingly charateriftic of the manners of the dif- 
ferent performers, will, on that account, we prefume, prove 
acceptable to our readers. 


MACBETH. 
“ Fight kings appear, and pafs over in order, and Banqu¢ 
the laf.” 


“ Old Quin, ere fate fupprefs’d his lab’ring breath, 
Tn Studied accents grumbled out Macbeth ; 
Tr3 Next 
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however, recalled to his fituation in the theatre, and 
almoft immediately attempted to perfonate the crook-~ 
backed tyrant, Richard, but with as little fuccefs, the ugh 
lefs oppofi tion, than encountered his efforts in the chas 
rater of Macbeth | 

About the year 1780 he produced his Man of the 
World, which was firtt aéted in Ireland under the title 
of the True-born Scotchman. Mackiin, himfelf, was 
the Sir Pertinaw M*‘Sycophant of the Englith ftage. 

‘The Man of the World is written in the true ftyle 
of fterling comedy, devoid of that profufion of ftage 
firick which difgraces moft of the performances of the 
prefeot day. It levels the true edge of comic fatire, at 
that fly, fubtle hypocrify, by which men who penne 
every meannefs to acquire wealth, gull that world 
which they defpife. Sir Pertinay M‘Sycophant has no 
one liberal generous fecling which is often found in men 
without potical integrity—he is the Sir Giles Over- 
reach of Scotland. 


Next Garrick came, whofe utterance truth impreft, 
While every louk the tyrant’s guilt confett : 

Then the cold Sheridan half troze the part, 

Yer, what he loft by nature, fav’d by art: 

Tall Barry now advanced tow’rd Biinam wood, 
Nor ill perform’d the fcenes—he underftaod: 
Grave Moffop next to Fores thap’d his march, 

His words were minute-guns, his aétion, ftarch: 
Rough Holland too—but pafs his errors o’er, 

Nor blame the a¢tor when the man’s no more! 
Then heavy Rofs effay’d the tragic flown, 

But beef and pudding kept all meaning down: 
Next carelefs Smith try’d on the ined rode mafk, 
While o’er his tongue light tripp’d the hurried tafk: 
Hard Mack/in, \ate, guilt’ s feelings ftrove to {peak, 
While fweats infernal drench’d his iron cheek ; 
Like Fielding’s kings +, his fancied triumph’s paft, 
And all he boafts, is, that he falls the lait, 


+ In Tom Thumb, 
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Macklin, however, by appropriating a charaéter 
which is the produce of every country, produced an 
hoft of enemies who had very nearly damned his play 
on the firft night of reprefentation. Upon the outrage 
ous clamour excited by one fcene, the veteran came 
forward and addreffed the audience to this effe&: 


“6 GENTLEMEN, 


“I ftand here in a predicament fomewhat unufual, 
as an author and an aétor. If it be but in compliment 
to the feelings of the former, I intreat that, as the late 
ter, I may be heard before I am condemned,” 

The energy of the fenfible part of the audience now 
effeétually interpofed; his play triumphed over every 
opponent, and will ever continue to pleafe, while there 
can be found an aétor capable of {peaking the various 
dialeéts in this uncouth affemblage of the deformities of 
the Scottifh fpeech, which feems to be Englith with 
French cadence and accent. 

Several years of Mr. Macklin’s life paffed in which 
nothing material occurred, if we except a vigorous pro- 
fecution of fome difturbers of the theatre, which ter- 
minated much to his own credit and the advantage of 
the ftage. 

Notwithftanding he had occafionally evinced an im- 
becility of intclleét, he continued at intervals to per- 
form, until the tenth of January, 1788, when, while 
perfonating his favourite charaéter of Shylock, in the 
beginning of the fecond aét he was fuddenly feized 
with an illnefs which threatened his {peedy diffolution. 
—With a folemnity of manner and emphafis perfedtly 
fuited to the occafion, he came forward and addreffed 
the audience as follows : 





“LADIES 
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* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“¢ Within thefe few hours I have been feized with 
a terror of mind * I never in my life felt before; it 
has totally deftroyed my corporeal, as well as mental 
faculties ; I muft, therefore, requeft your patience this 
night ; a requeft, which an old man of eighty-nine 
ears of age, may hope is not unreafonable: fhould it 


On fuch an occafion it is needlefs to add, that the 
moft enthufiaftic burfts of fympathetic applaufe filled 
every part of the theatre—the play proceeded, and in 
the courfe of the evening, repeated proofs were given 
that the remembrance of the charaéter was not totally 
erafed from his mind. 

About fix years ago Mr. Murphy generoufly took 
under his care the printing of the Man of the World 
and Love a la Mode. Sir Jofeph Mawbey, as the firft 
fubfcriber, put down five guineas, which was followed 
up by every admirer of the drama that could afford it, 
until the fubfcription amounted to upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds, which was expended in the purchafe 
of an annuity of two hundred pounds for Mr. Mack- 
Jin, and of feventy-five for his wife, in cafe the furvived 
him. This, together with his annual ftipend from the 
theatrical fund, enabled him to pafs the latt years of his 
Jife in eafe and comfort. The truftees appointed for 
the management of this bufinefs were John Palmer, 


efq. Dr. Brocklefby, and Mr. Longman, the book- 


feller. 
On Tuefday the sith of July, 1797, after a fhort 
illnefs, preceded by a gradual decay, at his houfe in 


* A fire happening in the neighbourhood the night before, 
it is’ probable the nervous fyitem might be affected. 


Taviftock 
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Taviftock Row, our veteran aétor quitted the long- 
worn ftage of life, and, on the Saturday following, at 
half paft one in the afternoon, his remains were re- 
moved to Covent Garden church. The cavalcade cone 
fitted of a hearfe and four, and three coaches and pair. 
The following gentlemen attended as mourners : 


Mr. Hull, Dr. Atkinfon, 
Mr. Griffith, Dr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Brandon, 


Mr. Kirkman, Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Ledger, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr, Munden. 


The corpfe was taken into the veftry, and prayers 
read over it in a very impreflive manner by the Rev. 
Mr. Ambrofe, who had been a pupil of the deceafed, 
and from the refpeét he bore his tutor, had come from 
Cambridge to perform the laft a& of kindnefs in reads 
ing over him the funeral fervice. 

After this ceremony, the body was interred in the 
vault clofe to the north gate of the church-yard, at the 
entrance in Covent Garden. 

Ic was at the deceafed’s particular requeft that he 
was interred in this vault, having a brother buried 
there; the expence of opening it was defrayed by Mr. 
Harris. 

On the coffin-plate was infcribed : 


Mr. Cuaries MACKLIN, 
Comedian, 
Died the rith of July, 1797. 
Aged 97 Years. 


The funeral was refpeétably conducted by Mr. Slo- 
per, of Covent Garden theatre. 

A number of Mr. Macklin’s theatrical friends, with 
feveral others, affembled on the fpot to take their laft 
farewel of this father of the Britila ftage, and the cere- 
mony 
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mony clofed with a religious folemnity due to the oce 
cafion. 

The mental powers of Macklin, though originally 
of the firmeft texture, have, for fome years, been re- 
gularly declining; but his fpirits never left him till 
within 2 few hours of his deceafe. 

Anthony Pafquin, ina note to one of his recent pubs 
lications, prefents us with the following anecdote. 

“A few years fince I atcended him, by his particu. 
lar defire, at his apartments in Taviftock-row, Covent 
Garden, where I met Dr. Brocklefby and Mr. Court- 
nay, to hear him read a MS. comedy, which I had 
previoufly underftood was written by himfelf; but the 
old gentleman fo interlarded the narrative with anno- 
tations, that the reading of the firft three aéts took up 
more than three hours. As my patience became ex. 
haufted, I feized upon a difcovery that I had made, to 
cut the bufinefs fhort, and candidly told the veteran, 
that the piece which he had been reading was neither 
more nor lefs than a copy, and that, nearly literal, of 
Diderot’s celebrated Pere de Famille, which I had feen 
admirably reprefented on the Theatre Francais, in Pa- 
ris, and which had been previoufly gutted of its moft 
interefting incidents, to decorate Mifs Lee’s comedy of 
the Chapter of Accidents !—This obfervation ftruck 
Mr. Macklin with fuch aftonifhment, that I was con- 
vinced he had been impofed upon by fome perfon who 
had rendered it into Englifh, and given it to him to 
work upon, as it did not appear to me that he knew 
the French language, which, in truth, is not neceffary 
with modern dramatifts, who, generally fpeaking, have 
no knowledge at all; and as their ignorance makes 


them more obedient, they are, affuredly, more accep 
table *.” 


* Modern Dramatifis, no doubt, are fully fenfible of their 
obligation to the very liberal, elegant, and iefined author of 
this very liberal, elegant, and refined eulogium ! 


Whenever 
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Whenever any novelty appeared at the theatre, his 
ufual ftation was in the firft .row of the pit. On the 
night of Mrs. Po//ock’s appearance at Covent Garden, 
in the charaéter of E/frida, a talkative lady who fat be- 
hind him, and who had, for fome time, been amufing 
her neighbour with an ill-natured criticifm upon der 
performance, was fuddenly filenced by his gravely turn- 
ing round and thus addreffing her: ‘* You had much 
better hold your tongue, ma’am; for you are not com- 
petent to decide this matter-—Who made you a judge ? 
—What do you know of ading ?—the woman plays 
very well—{o let me hear no more, unlefs you can tell 
me who you are.” This, perhaps, was not very gal- 
lant ,; the lady, however, took the hint, and faid no 
more during the evening. His laft vifit to the theatre 
was on the 8th of May, when the Guardian was pers 
formed by royal command. 

As a man connected with others in bufinefs or amufe~ 
ment, Macklin was litigious and affuming. He affeéted 
the manner of Dr. Johnfon in the diétatorial ftyle of 
his converiation, and feemed to love the power of cone 
tradition, which he exercifed to its fulleft extent. As 
an actor he was confined to a few charaéters—W hat 
he performed beft, was the fcene in which manly rea- 
fon and firmnefs are made to ftand the taunts of pre- 
judice and paifion. He difdained the piéturefque of 
aéting. Attitude he had a thorough contempt for, as 
well as ftudied aétion. His body was ufually ere&, and 
a violent ufe or the arm all the enforcement he gave to 
an utterance remarkably impreffive—As an author, he 
feems to have acquired the ftrength without the beau- 
ty of languaye. Difdaining ornament.of every kind, 
he relied {olely upon the vigour of his imagination ; and 
always preferred jufinefs of thought to refinement of 
expreffion. 

How Macklin acquired his prejudice againft the 
Scottifh nation it is now vain to enquire. He was al. 
ways a being of ftrong paflion—a fond hufband, an af. 
feCtionate 
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fe€tionate father, an honourable man. And, whatever 
were the petulancies of his temper, his affe€lions were 
on the fide of virtue. T.H. 


+ Sn 


DELEGATE PARKER, 
(Concluded from page 54.) 


O true is it, that the ftrength of intelle& which, be- 
ing exercifed in invention and dilcovery, is term- 
.ed genius, may be liable, by receiving @ wrong bias, to 
as deep impreffions of another nature, that one can 
have no hefitation in pronouncing nine out of ten of 
thofe mifcarriages which we annually witnefs, to arife 
from the want of a proper direétion being given to thofe 
fuperabundant powers wherewith fome men are en- 
dowed. There are particular inftances in which the 
beft difpofitions cafually fwerve from the path of rec- 
titude; there are others in which the glare of depravity 
hath fuperfeded the jufteft principles, and the clofett 
obfervance of duty. But thefe exceptions are few, and 
fo far from tolerating remifinefs in parents, feem to urge 
the neceflity of extending farther than youth thofe 
modes of inftruétion, which in childhood more proper- 
ly belong to the mother to fafhion, and to the father to 
render permanent, as the pupil becomes adult. Richard 
Parker enjoyed not long the happinefs of a mother’s 
tender care: fhe died while her little triplet yet needéd 
a female’s milder fway ; and the forwardnefs of boy- 
hood impofea from time to time on the affeétionate 
fondnefs of a widowed father, and the ineffectual re- 
Mtraints of a fuperannuated duenna. 

He had already imbibed a ftrong inclination for a {ca 
life. His chief amufements were thofe of the water; 
and in the Saturday-afternoon trips on the delightful 
eftuary below Exeter, in which he excelled all his 
Kchoolmates, he had early gotten quit of the defpifed 
appellation 








-appellation of ‘ land-lubber afloat,’ 
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attached by the 
more expert to their humble companions. 

(1775-7.) At an early age, an endeavour was ufed 
to take advantage of fome indications of a genius for 
drawing, by placing young Richard at the fchool of 
Mr. Samuel Coggan (now fecretary to the Devonthire 
hoipiral) ; but he made little progrefs in furveying or 
architeéture (for which he was defigned), aad difap- 
pointed the hopes of his friends by purfuits of a diffe. 
rent tendency. His ftudies were repeatedly obftruéted 
by the fame thoughtlefs pexchant for nautical experi- 
ments, and he {oon after declared, with perfeé candour, 
a preference for that way of life to which his fates feem 
to confign him. Interwoven as this propenfity was in 
his very conftitution, parental importunity had no other 
effeét than to confirm his determination of embracing 
it clandeftinely on the firft occafion. Accordingly he 
engaged on board an Exeter trader, and old Mr. Par- 
ker’s indulgence at length permitted himto make fome 
f{mal! coafting voyages to London, &c. which it was 
vainly hoped would effeét acure. He, however, pro- 
cured an inferior fituation on board an Indiaman in the 
river, but fhortly refigned it, under the certainty of 
being barred out from promotion for want of friendly 
affiftance. 

His return home was unmarked by joy on either fide; 
difappointed in his favourite purfuits, Richard loft, per- 
haps, much filial refpe&, while his father was chagrined 
at his ftubborn refufal of every other occupation but 
that of a failor. The fort of life led by failors of ever 
defcription, and the company they meet on fhore, lett 
their impreffions on young Parker; his irregularities 
were thofe of youth approaching to manhood ; and a 
domeftic fau«-paux, incident to the age, irritated the 
old gentleman {fo highly, that he fent him on board the 
Mediator receiving trigate, of which fthip Mr. Arthur, 
his firft coufin, was then firft-lieutenant. 

Having ferved to the end of the war (1783) in the 
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capacity of midfhipman, after diftinguifhing himfelf as 
an aétive and brave feaman, and having one of his 
thumbs nearly feparated from the hand, he returned to 
Exeter, to enjoy (in the modern acceptation of that 
term) a legacy of eight hundred pounds, left him by 
his aunt Parker. 

He was now of age; and the fire of youth having 
confumed his legacy, he got appointed to the Bull-dog 
floop of war, in which fhip he ferved as aéting lieute- 
nant, though never regularly paffed as fuch. On the 
Bull-dog being paid off, he again returned home, and 
the deceafe of his fitter once more furnifhing cafh, he 
refumed, though with lefs ec/at, thofe noéturnal orgies 
which‘ formerly entitled him to eftimation among the 
bons vivants of Exeter. Shortly after this period, po- 
litical diffention was introduced here by a royal procla- 
mation; and among the fupporters of prefent meafures, 
Richard Parker is fince reported to have maintained 
fome knocking down arguments, in the well-known 
outcry of conftitutional dinger. The truth of this is 
not quite certain; for ONE who witnefled thofe dif- 
graceful perfecutions, which diftracted his native place 
upwards of three years, and put to the bane of domeftic Dh 
peace each freer principle of thought, cannot remember 
the fubje& of thefe memoirs making a fuperior figure 
in thofe fcenes, that refleé&t eternal difgrace on the actors 
in them, and ftigmatize the city where fuch tranfac- 
tions were not only tolerated but authorized *. 

A circumftance foon after occurred which caufed his 
difcharge from the royal navy: this was a challenge 
which he fent to captain Riou, on account of fome mit- 
underftanding between them. He then engaged ina 
trading veffel, and arrived by his profeffional talents 














* On this fcore we are furnifhed with a brace of unblufh- 
ing extra-judicial proceedings, together with the names of the 
parties, which fhall fee light in this, or fome other publica- 
tion, , 
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(which were unqueftionably good) to the ftation of 
chicf-mate in the merchant’s fervice. In the interval 
of a voyage, he vifited Exeter, to procure affiftance for 
the furtherance of his views ; but receiving a pofitive 
refufal, ‘ in order (as it is faid) to compel him to feek 
for an employ,” he quitted, without regret, his paternal 
city in filence and for ever. 

As he failed from fome port of Scotland, he contract- 
ed an intimacy with, and married the daughter of a 
farmer in Aberdeenthire, by whom he had two children 
(both fince dead). With his wife’s dower, having tried 
his fuccefs in bufinefs, and failing, he was arrefted. Due 
ring a refidence of about three yearsin Fife, the parti- 
culars of his life are not diftinétly traced. However, 
the fame charitable journalifts who contrived to bring 
into a focus, as it were, the indignation of the public 
towards this man, fill up the chafm in their own vague 
information, by fending him to France. To ¢A/s {cans 
dalous report may be juftly attributed the unrelenting 
{pirit of his profecutors ; while shat which dubbed him 
a ftrenuous alarmift, fettled the hatred of another party. 

He was found in prifon when the quotas were raif- 
ing for the navy; and his creditor agreeing to commute 
with the high bounty of the county of Perth, he went 
on board the tender in Leith Roads. Captain Watfon, 
who carried the new levies to the Nore, diftinguifhed 
him both by his aétivity and addrefs; and when the 
Leith tender paffed through the fleet, the latter end of 
May, at an interview on board the Sandwich, they 
prefently recognized each other. Many encomiums 
were paficd on the charaéter of captain Watfon by 
Parker; hence his treatment, while detained, was as 
favourable as circtimftances would permit. 

At the commencement of the difturbance (12th 
May, 1797,) Richard Parker was yet a fupernume- 
rary on board the Sandwich man of war. The quota- 
men are generally fuppofed to have contributed all the 
knowledge and difcernment to thefe nautical derange- 
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ments; we are, notwithftanding, very far from charg- 
ing him with being a ringleader in the formation of the 
mutiny ; but we are not fo certain that a mafter’s hand 
may not be difcerned in the eight obnoxious articles of 
May zoth; * and it was not until the 25th, thirteen days 
after the breaking our, that ‘* Rich. Parker, prefident,” 
firft appeared at the botrom of an anfwer to admiral 
Buckner’s fecond letter. This feems tc have been the 
firft day of his prefiding at the council of delegates. He 
merely ftates, that he was commanded to forward the 
final refolution of the whole fleet; aterm that cannot 
be miftaken. What would have been the confequence 
of a refufal to make up this difpatch, is eaficr gueffed 
at than experienced; for, with whatever alacrity he 
afterwards embraced the caufe, there is little room to 
fufpeé, that he at this time affumed pre-eminence over 
his compeers. But after this period authority appears 
to have devolved into his hands; that kind of authority 
which ftrong minds, like ftrong bodies, will ever arro- 
gate over thofe with whom they act, or againft whom 
they are oppofed. 

There is no coming at the fentiment moft predomi- 
nant in the mind of Marcus Curtius, after he fet fpurs 
to his horfe, nor of Richard Parker, while he fubfcribed 
to this paper ; but the fate of both, from that moment, 
was no longer problematical. 

From the 25th of May, every thing wore the moft 
defperate appearance on board the fieet: on that day, 
they moored in two lines of battle, determined to oppote 
force with force ; the utmoft vigilance was ufed by the 
delegates in general; Parker was obferved going from 
fhip to thip ; the furgeon of the Sandwich, alone, was 
fuffered to go afhore; the crews mounted blue and 
pink ribbons, with the motto, “ Succefs to the delegates 
of the fleet ;’’ the captain of was obliged to 





* No formal renunciation of thefe demands has yet tran- 
{pired. 
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Na {wear fidelity to the fame pfeudo-commanders; and 
2 fome one had the temerity to propofe failing for a 
pr French port, and to this purpofe termed themfelves the 
of floating republic. 

Dr Apprehending no caufe to doubt of eventual, fuccefs, 
“» Parker fent off an exprefs to his wife to come up from 
ral Scotland ; but from this moment affairs wore the. face 
“te of difatter, and difmay pervaded thofe who were re- 
fe moved from the centre of aétion. In confequence of 
he the fecond proclamation (May 31) indications of fub- 
ert miffion began to appear; adeputation of delegates, with 
Me propofals which proved abortive, not returning to com- 
d miflioner Hartwell, with the ultimatum of their delj- 
Ad berations, freth provifions were ftopped (June. 1). 
6 Hercupon the feceflion of individuals, and of entire 
“ crews, became frequent; the Sandwich, and a few 
“ others, only remaining uninfluenced by fear. (June 2.) 


Twenty-two fhips {till had the flag. of defiance flying 
y at the fore-topmaft head, Our delegate continued to 
receive the fame honours as admiral of the fleet; and 
the feamen, in addreffing him, did not fail to ufe the 
term, fir. Three or four thips changed births, per /ig- 
nal, at every tide, to preferve difcipline among the fuf- 
d pected ; this proceeding, added to an induftrious cir- 

culation, of the report, that he had once. refided in 


France, during the time of Robefpierre, caufed a be- 
4 lief that they were about to fail thither. 

The communication between the fleet and fhore 
hi having been cut off, the hoys with flour, and other 
veffels, were detained ; many were ftripped of their 
“ cargoes, and paid by certain invalid notes, figned R.- 
x Parker. (June 4.) The fame fignature ferved as a 
H pafsport to the Brunfwick Weft Indiaman, which ef- 
) caped (one folitary inftance !) by virtue of this brief 
: fcrawl, ** Let the Brunfwick pafs.’? ‘This morning 


the royal ftandard was hoifted on board every fhip, 
and at one o'clock they fired the ufual falute, in hon- 
our of his majefty’s birth-day ; a poor retribution for 
U2 the 
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the ignominious difplay of fome minifters in the throuds 
of thofe very thips. 

Although we have faid Richard Parker firft ap- 
peared at the bottom of the proceedings of the dele. 
gates on the zsth of May, he had taken the lead in 
their deliberations at a much earlier period. From 
fomething impofing in his manner, the committee re- 
cognized his natural fuperiority, notwithftanding they 
were themfelves the moft ftrenuous, and therefore the 
moft able of the different crews. So early as the 14th 
of May, at the punifhment of one Campbell, he deliver- 
ed an oration from the gangway ; the purport where- 
of was, that the offender having violated the laws laid 
down by the committee, laws which they were deter- 
mined to preferve, as being more than ufually neceffary, 
they had rejeéted every requeft to ameliorate the pu- 
nifhment ; and all who tranfgreffed in the fame way 
muft expeé& the like feverity. After {peaking a little 
more than ten minutes, he bade the boatfwain’s mate 
do his duty. 

When Mr. Snipe, the furgeon, made a report to the 
committee, faying, “ It was neceffary a fick man in 
irons fhould be removed ;’? Parker told him, * It-is 
not our intention to interfere with you at all; you may 
do with the fick as you think proper.” Afterwards, 
when the port-admiral went on board with offers of 
reconciliation, and indeed on every occafion, Parker 
was the fpokefiman of the committee. Admiral Buck- 
ner ftates, “ that hé was infolent at times, but often 
otherwife ; there was a great deal of modefty in his de- 
portment, and apparent refpeét.’”” How modefty and 
refpeét are reconcileable with infolence, we leave that 
gentleman to determine ; it was natural to expeét ener- 
gy of reply, and firmnefs of demeanour, from mén in 
a ftate'of infubordination. Of this kind was an obfer- 
vation which he made, on quitting commiffioner Hart- 
well’s houfe, ** 1 am not to be intimidated ;”) meaning 
- thereby, 
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thereby, that they would not relax in their demands, 


" nor come in by any fhew of force, until redreffed. 


June-5—g. Government now exerted itfelf in pre- 
parations for coercion, and proclaimed a reward of five 
hundred pounds for the apprehenfion of Richard Park-~ 
er. On this intelligence reaching the fhips, they called 
themfelves the floating republic, took on board twenty - 
one pilots, and confulted on the means to be purfued : 
their allegiance was ftill perfeé& ; they imprifoned one 
man for hinting at an enemy’s port. They difpatched 
captain Northefk with a kind of u/timatum, which not 
being anfwered, they again deliberated, but came toa 
refolution to remain at the prefent ftation. 

June 10. At length a defire to return to their duty 
getting the better of a majority on board the Repulfe 
of 64 guns, and the Leopard of 44, they cut their ca- 
bles and made for port; in doing this they were fired 
upon by the Monmouth and Monarch, but accomplifhed 
their purpofe. The next day, the delegates were re- 
fufed pardon, (ail they now afked for) and for a fhort 
time the red flag was again difplayed. However the 
hopelefsnefs of obtaining a remedy re and future 
grievances, or prefent evils, without purfuing more def- 
perate courfes, induced the moderate to look for recon- 
ciliation on fhore. On board the Sandwich, Parker 
was the foremoft to bring her in, and that fafely. 

. June 14. He came into the ward room, where the 
officers had been confined, and told them they were at 
liberty to walk the deck; a fubfequent refolution of the 
committee completed the bufineis. He fent for lieu- 
tenant Mott, and ordered the people to be called up. 


' He told them that Mr. Mort was to go on fhore to 


bring off his majefty’s pardon. He afked whether they 
were willing that lieutenant Mott fhould go? Thus 
facrificing himfeif and his comrades to the fanguinary 
will of thofe who defpair under the reverfe of fortuue, 
and exult in the blood of victims fpilled at the altar of 
their own weaknedls | aati 
e 
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The proclamation of pardon, toall except thofe whom 
his majefty’s minifters were defirous to criminate, being 
read, thé fhip was delivered up to the officers. Parker 
fuggefted the impropriety of changing colours; left the 
three fhips aftern fhould fre on the Sandwich; but the 
officers. elated at their unbought fuccefs, refufed this 
falutary advice, and barely permitted three cheers, as a 
naval token of bloodle{s intention. 

Thus is ended (to outward appearance) the moft 
general, the moft harmlefs, and, perhaps, the moft mo- 
derately conduéted mutiny, that the ill-treatment of 
the feamen of any age has produced. The chief con- 
duétor underwent a four days examination, before the 
party who conceived themfelves injured by the tranf- 
action for which he was tried. It was no hard matter 
to forefee its termination. Accordingly Richard Parker 
was condemned to fuffer death! a fate he might have 
avoided, by liftening to the counfel of thofe who pro- 
pofed to leave the Nore. 

The following CEREMONIAL OF HIS EXECUTI- 
ON, as it is the beft written account yet given, we hhall 
copy from a publication of repute : 


FROM AN OFFICER ON BOARD THE SANDWICH, 
“ Friday Evening, Fune 30, 1797. 

‘** This morning, at eight o'clock, a gun was fired 
from on board his majefty’s fhip, L’Efpion, lying off 
Sheernefs garrifon, vice-admiral Lutwidge’s flag-thip, 
and the yellow flag, the fignal for capital punifhmenr, 
was hoifted, which was immediately repeated by the 
Sandwich hoifting the fame colour on her fore-top. 
The Sandwich was ftationed rather above Blackftakes, 
the headmoft thip of the fleet. The garrifon, on the 
gun firing, were immediately under arms, confifting of 
the Eaft and Weft York, and Weft Norfolk militia; a 
corps of invalids, and a train of artillery ; all of which, 
with fixed bayonets, marched out at the fally port gate, 
with their colours flying, and proceeded in fingle files 
along 
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along the fouth fhore of the Medway, near to Queen- 
borough, in order to be fpeétators of the event: all the 
barrier gates of the garrifon were now fhut, and each 
fhip in the fleet at this time fent a boat off with a lieu- 
tenant and a party of marines, to attend the Sandwich. 
The crews of all were piped to the forecaftle, and the 
marines drawn up on the quarter-deck, to be witneffes 
of the ¢xecution, The prifoner, who had taken his 
ufual repaft in the birth allotted to him in the gun 
room, and paffed the night in great compofure, was 
awakened a little after fix o’clock from a found fleep by 
the martial-provoft, who, with a file of marines, com- 
pofed his guard: he arofe with cheerfulnefs, and re- 
quefted permiffion might be afked for a barber to attend 
him, which was granted: he foon dreffed himfelf in a 
neat fuit of mourning, (waiftcoat excepted) fent him 
by a friend of the name of Templar, wearing his half 
boots over a -pair of filk ftockings: he then took his 
break faft, talked of a qwi// he had written, in which he 
had bequeathed to his wife a little eftate he was heir to; 
and after that, lamented the misfortune that had been 
brought on the country by the mutiny, but /olemuly de- 
nied having any conneétion, or corre/pondence with any 
difaffecied perfons afhore; and declared that it was 
chiefly owing to him that the fhips had not been carried 
into the enemy’s ports ! 

At half paft eight, he was told the chaplain of the 
fhip was ready to attend him to prayers upon the quar- 
ter deck, which he immediately afcended, uncovered : 
at his firft entrance on the deck, he looked a little paler 
than common, but foon recovered his ufual complexion ; 
he bowed to the officers, and a chair being allowed him, 
he fat down a few moments, and fteadily furveyed the 
military array of marines under arms, round the deck : 
he then arofe, and told the clergyman he withed to at- 
tend him. The chaplain informed him he had feleéted 
two pfalms appropriate to his fituation; to which the 
prifoner affenting, faid, * And, with your sna 
ity 
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fir, I will add a third,’ and named the srft, that beau- 
tfful confeffional of David, and imploring of forgivenefs, 
‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great good- 
nefs; according to the multitude of thy mercies, do away 
mine offences’? Sc. He then recited each alternate 
verfe in a manner peculiarly impreffive. At nine 
o'clock the preparatory gun was fired from L’Efpion, 
which he heard without the fmalleft emotion. Prayers 
being foon after clofed, he rofe, and afked captain Mofs 
‘if he might be indulged with a glafs of white wine?’ 
which being immediately granted, he took it, and hift- 
ing up his eves, exclaimed, ‘ I drink firft to the falve- 
tion of my foul !—and next to the forgivene/s of al+aay 
enemies P—Addesth o guimfelf to captain Mols, he tail, 
“he hoped he wali, Jake hands with him,’ whisrhic, 
captain did; he then gefired § shat .¢ might be remen- 
bered to his companions on board the Nepiane ; wits his 
laft dying entreaty io them to prepare for their deflinyy 
and refrain from unbecoming levity ! 
now bound, the folemn proceffion moved from the quar- 
ter-deck to the forecaftle, in the following manner: 


** 4. The boatfwain and mates. 

“2. The martial-provoft, his fword. in one hand, 
and the halter in the other. 1 

6 3. Captain’s clerk of the Sandwich, bearing the 
warrant of execytion under the feal of the vice-ad- 
mirak 

4, The rey; Mr, Ackjerton, chaplain of the Sand- 
wich, in his robes. 

** 5. The prifoner in mourning, walked with a firm 
deportment, 

«6, ‘The thip’s mafter of arms, with his drawn cut- 
lafs. 

“7, Captain Mofs and his officers, with two or three 
other gentlemen, who were admitted on board. 


‘«* The whole paffed through a double file of marines 
on the ftarboard fide, to a platform ereéted on * = 
ead, 





His arms being © 
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-head, with an elevated projeétion. 
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Arriving there, he 
knelt with the chaplain, and joined in fome devout 
ejaculations; to all of which he repeated loudly 
‘Amen? The warrant of execution, addreffed to 
captain Mofs, was now read by the clerk, in which 
the fentence of the court martial, order of the 
board of admiralty, and his majefty’s approbation of 
the whole proceedings, were fully recited, which the 

rifoner heard with great attention, and bowed his 
Mead as if in affent, at the clofe of it. He now afked 
the captam, ‘ whether he might be allowed to peak?’ 
and immediately apprehending his intention might be 
mifconceived, he added, ‘ I am not going, fir, to ad- 
drafs the Jhip’s company !’ 1 with only to declare, that 
‘ L acknowledge the juftice of the fentence under which 
I fuffer, and I hope my death will be deemed a fufficient 
atonement, and fave the lives of others He now re- 
quefted ‘ a minuie to colle& himfelf,’ and knelt down 
alone about that fpace of time; chen rifing up, faid, ‘ J 
am ready :’ and holding his head up with confiderable 
dignity, faid to the boat{wain’s mate, ‘ take off my hand-= 
kerchief,’ (of black filk})) which being done, the mar- 
tial-provoft placed the halter over his head, (which had 
been prepared with greafe) ; but doing it aukwardly, 
the prifoner faid rather haftily to the boatfwain’s mate, 
* Do you do it, Jack, for he feems to know nothing about 
it? The halter was then fpliced to the reefed rope. 
All this being adjufted, the martial attempted to put a 
cap on, which he refufed; but on being told it was in- 
difpenfible, he fubmitted, requefting it might not be 
pulled over his eyes till he defired it. He then turned 
round, for the firft time, and gave a fteady look at his 
fhipmates on the forecaftle, and, with an affeétionate 
kind of fmile, nodded his head, and faid, * Good dye to 
you!’ He now faid, ‘Captain Mods, és the gun primed?’ 
‘Itis.’ * Is the match alight?’ * All is ready.’ On 
this he advanced a little, and faid, ‘ Will any gentleman 
bé fo good as to lend: me a white handkerchief for the 
Jgnai?’ After fome little paufe, a — ftepped 
orward, 
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forward, and gave him one; to whom bowing, he re- 
turned his thanks. He now afcended the platform, re. 
peated the fame queftions about the gun, evidently to 
gain the time he wifhed for the perfeét completion of 
what he had preconcerted in his own mind ; then the 
cap being drawn over his face, walking by firm degrees 
up to the extremity of the feaffold, he dropped the 
handkerchief, put his hands in his coat-pockets with 
great rapidity, and at the moment he was {pringing off, 
the fatal bow-gun fired, and the reef-rope catching 
him, run him up, though not with great velocity, to 
the yard-arm!—-When fufpended about midway, by 
the elafticity of the rope, his body appeared extremely 
convulfed for a few feconds, immediately after which 
no appearance of life remained. It being tide of ebb, 
the ftarboard yard-arm pointed to the Ifle of Grain, 
where fcaffolding was ereéted for {peétators on thore; 
a confiderable number of yachts, cutters, and other 
craft, furrounded the Sandwich. The lait time the 
prifoner knelt with the chaplain at the cat-head, though 
he made his refponfes regularly, his attention was par- 
ticularly direéted the whole time to the armed boats of 
the fleet, which were plying round on duty. The whole 
conduét of this awful ceremony was extremely decorous 
and impreflive ; it was evident, from the countenances 
of the Sandwich, that the general feeling for the fate of 
their mutinous conduétor was fuch as might be withed; 
not a word—and fcarce a whilper was heard among 
them. 

* The infant he was vifible to the garrifon at the 
yard-arm, the telegraph was put in movin to announce 
it to the admiralty, and from the clearnels of the at- 
mofphere, and quicknefs of working, the advice mut 
have been received in feven minutes. He fuffered ex- 
actly at half-pait nine, and was lowered doy a, alter 
henging at the yard-arm a full hour, when the yellow 
flag was ruck, and his body ioftantly put into a thell 
thet had been prepared for un, with all his clothes om 
ene 
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and foon after it was taken in one of the Sandwich’s 
boats, and rowed to the eaft point of the garrifon, and 
there being landed, was carried to the naval burying- 

round, out at the red barrier gate, leading to Minfter, 
The coffin-lid was here taken off to the {pe€tators for 
a few minutes; his countenance appeared not much al- 
tered, but his eyes were wide open: he was interred 
exaétly at noon. 

“ Thus departed a man, with endowments which all 
muft lament were fo unfortunately mifdire&ed againtt 
the interefts of his country. Ir is but common juftice, 
however, to his charaéter to acknowledge, that his de- 
cent contrition, and candid acknowledgment of the juf- 
tice of his fentence, have proved the beft atonement 
within his power for his national offence. His laft 
words of manly fubmiffion, cannot fail to have a pro- 

r influence on the minds of Britith feamen, delivered 

y the leader of their common but defperate caufe ; 
and that neither through hopes of mercy, nor fear of 
death. The whole fcene of his laf hours was of an 
extraordinary and interefting nature :—it was not the 
exit of a de/perado, nor of a difcomtited pretender; but 
that of a man who, con{cious of the enormity of his of- 
fences, was refolved at the fame time to maintain his 
fortitude to the laft, which had led him to pre-eminence 
in the choice of thofe fellow-feamen, who were now to 
witnefs his laft exertions! He was not without a proper 
awe of the diffolution that awaited him, and theretore 
met it with thofe progreflive traits of herowm, which 
beft demonftrate a firm and gallant mind. 

PEACE TO HIS REPENTANT ASHES!” 


He was in perfon fomewhat above the middle fature 
(tanding about ¢ feet nine inches ) throng made, efpecially 
about the thoulders, and well- proportioned, The lines 
of hus face were remarkably dittindl, forming an excel. 
lent tulge et for the phyfiognomft, Ie was at the time 
Lavater » great work made fome profelytes in thu coun 
Vou. li, try, 
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The proc| amation of f pardon, toall exce pt thofe whom 
his majeity’s minifters were defirous to criminote, be og 
read, the ihip was deliv | up tothe officer: 
luge fied the impr iety of anging colour 


lwich 4 


PXECUTI« 
beit written account yet viven, we Shall 
t publication of ¢ 


SANDWICH, 


"O4 


° Pur le 
By June 30, 179 


‘ This morning, at ei 4 gun was hred 
cum on board his majeity’s thip, L’Eip ion, lying off 
Sheernefs garrifon, vice-admiral sutwidy e’s fila .g-thip, 
ind the yellow flag, the fignal for capital punifhmentr, 
was hoilted, which was immediately repeated by the 
Sandwich hoilting the fame colour on her forestop. 
‘The Sandwich was ftationed rather above Blackft akes, 
the headmott fhip of the fleet. The garrifon, on the 
gun firing, weré immediately under arms, confifting of 
the Haft and Weft York, and Weft Norfolk militia; a 
corps of invalids, and a train of artillery ; all of which, 
we fixed bayonets, marched out at the fally port gate, 

i their colours Aying, and proceeded in fingle “files 
along 
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along the fouth fhore of the Medway, near to Queen- 
borough, in order to be {peétators of the event: all the 
barrier gates of the garrifon were now fhut, and each 
fhip in the fleet at this time fent a boat off witha lien- 
tenant and a party of marines, to attend the Sandwich. 

he crews of all were piped to the forecaftle, and the 
marines drawn up on the quarter-deck, to be witneffes 
of the execution. The prifoner, who had taken his 
ufual repaft in the birth allotted to him in the gun 
room, and paffed the night in great compofure, was 
awakened a little after fix o'clock from a found fleep by 
the martial-provoft, who, with a hile of marines, com- 
poled his guard: he arofe with cheerfulnels, and re 
quefted permiffion might be afked for a barber to attend 
hin, which was granted: he foon drefled himfelf ina 
neat fuit of mourning, (waiftcoat excepted) fent him 
by a friend of the name of Templar, wearing his half 
boots over a pair of filk ftockings: he then took his 
breakfaft, talked of a cordd he had written, in which he 
had bequeathed to his wife a little eftate he was heir to; 
and after that, lamented the misfortune that had been 
brought on the country by the mutiny, but /aéemnly de. 
nied having any conneélion, or corre/ponde nce with any 
dilaffccied perfons afhore; and declared that it was 
chiefly owing to him that the fhips had not been carried 
into the enemy's ports ! 

At half patt eight, he was told the chaplain of the 
fhip was ready to attend him to prayers upon the quar- 
ter deck, which he immediately afcended, uncovered : 
at his firft entrance on the deck, he looked a little paler 
than common, but foon recovered his ufual complexion ; 
he bowed to the officers, and a chair being allowed him, 
he fat down a few moments, and fteadily furveyed the 
military array of marines under arms, round the deck ; 
he then arofe, and told the clergyman he wifhed to at- 
tend him. ‘The chaplain informed him he had feleéted 
two pfalms appropriate to his fituation; to which the 
prifoner affenting, faid, ‘ And, with your ames © 
Sy 
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fir, I will add a third,’ and named the ¢1ft, that beau- 
tiful confetlional of David, and imploring of forgivenels, 
* Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great good- 
we/s; according to the multitude of thy mercies, do away 
mine offences! &c. He then recited each alternate 
verfe mm a manner peculiarly impreffive. At nine 
o'clock the preparatory gun was fired from L’Efpion, 
which he heard without the fmalleft emotion. Prayers 
being foon after clofed, he rofe, and afked captain Mofs 
‘ if he might be indulged with a glafs of white wine? 
which being immediately granted, he took it, and lift. 
ing up his eyes, exclaimed, ‘ I drink firft to the falva- 
tion of my foul !—and next to the forgivenefs of ali my 
enerzies !’— Addretling himfelf to captain Mofs, he faid, 
* he hoped he would Jhake hands with him,’ which the 
capiam did; he then defired ‘ shat -e might be remem- 
dered to his companions on board the Neptune ; with his 
lafi dying entreaty to them to prepare for their deftiny, 
and refrain from unbecoming levity !’ His arms being 
now bound, the folemn proceffion moved from the quar- 
ter-deck to the forecaftle, in the following manner: 

*¢ 3. The boatfwain and mates. 

“ 2. The martial-provoft, his fword in one hand, 
and the halter in the other. 

‘¢ 3. Captain’s clerk of the Sandwich, bearing the 
warrant of execution under the feal of the vice-ad- 
mural. 

“4. The rev. Mr. Atherton, chaplain of the Sand- 
wich, in his robes. 

** 5. The prifoner in mourning, walked with a firm 
deportment. 

“6, The fhip’s mafter of arms, with his drawn cut- 
lafs. 

«7, Captain Mofs and his officers, with two or three 
other gentlemen, who were admitted on board. 


‘© The whole paffed through a double file of marines 
on the flarboard fide, to a platform ereéted on the cat- 
head, 
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head, with an elevated aaiieiia Arriving these, he 
knelt with the chaplain, and joined in fome devout 
ejaculations ; ; to all of which he repeated loudly 
‘Amen? The warrant of execution, addrefled to 
captain Mofs, was now read by the clerk, 3 in which 
the fentence of the court martial, order of the 
board of admiralty, and his majefty’s approbation of 
the whole proceedings, were fully recited, which the 
prifoner heard with great attention, and bowed his 
head, as if in affent, at the clofe of it. He now afked 
the captain, ‘ whether he might be allowed to fpeak?’ 
and immediately apprehending his meaner might be 
miiconceived, he added, ‘lam not going, fir, to ad- 
drefs the fiip’s company !’ I with only to declare, that 
‘ Lacknowledge the juftice of the fentence under which 
I fugjer, and l hope my death will be deemed a fufficient 
atonement, and fave the lives of others ? He now re- 
quefted a minute to colleé himfi /f, and knelt down 
alone about that {pace of time ; then rifing up, fad, ¢ J 
am ready :’ and holding his head up w ith co nfiderabie 
dignity, faid to the boatlwain’s mate, ‘ take off my hand- 
kerchief, (of black filk) which being done, the mar- 
tial- provott placed the halter over his head, (which had 
been prepared with greafe) ; but doing it aukwardly, 
the prifoner faid rather haftily to the boatiwain’s mate, 
* Do you do it, Fack, for he feems to know nothing about 
it’ “The halter was then {pliced to the reefed rope. 
All this being adjufted, the martial attempted to put 2 
cap on, which he refufed; but on being told it was in- 
diipenfible, he fubmitted, requetting it might not be 
pulled over his eyes till he defired ir. He then turned 
round, for the firit time, and gave a fteady look at his 
fhipmates on the forecattle, and, with an affectionate 
kind of fmile, nodded his head, and faid, * Good dye ia 
you! He now faid, ‘Captain Mods, 7s the gun primed?’ 
‘Itis.’ * Is the match alight ?’ ¢ All is ready.’ On 
this he advanced a little, and faid, ‘ W7il any gentleman 
be fo good as to lend me a white handkerchief for the 
Jignal?’ After fome little paufe, a gentleman ftepped 
forward, 
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forward, and gave him one; to whom bowing, he re- 
turned his thanks. He now afcended the platform, re- 
a the fame queftions about the gun, evidently to 

ain the time he wifhed for the perfeét completion of 
ani he had preconcerted in his own mind ; then the 
cap being drawn over his face, walking by firm degrees 
up to the extremity of the feaffold, he dropped. the 
handkerchief, put his hands in his coat-pockets with 
zreat rapidity, and at the moment he was {pringing off, 
the fatal bow-gun fired, and the reef-rope catching 
him, run him up, though not with great velocity, to 
the yard-arm '—When fufpended about midway, by 
the elafticity of the rope, his body appeared extremely 
convulfed for a few feconds, immediately after which 
no appearance of life remained. It being tide of ebb, 
the ftarboard yard-arm pointed to the Ifle of Grain, 
where feaffolding was ereéted for {peétaters on fhore: 
2 confiderable number of yachts, cutters, and other 
craft, furrounded the Sandwich. The laft time the 
prifoner knelt with the chaplain at the cat-head, though 
- made his refpontfes aguhae, his attention was par- 

icularly direéted the whole time to the armed boats of 
the fleet, which were plying round on duty. The whole 
conduét of this awful ceresnony was extremely decorous 
and impreflive ; it was evident, from the countenances 
of the Sandwich, that the general feeling for the fate of 
their mutinous conduétor was fuch as might be wifhed; 
not a word—and fcarce a whifper was heard among 
them. 

The inftant he was vifible to the garrifon at the 
yard-arm, the telegraph was put in motion to announce 
it to the admiralty ; and from the clearnets of the at- 
mofphere, and quicknefs of working, the advice muf 
have been received in feven minutes. He fuffered ex- 
aétly at half-paft nine, and was lowered prey after 
han: ging at the yard-arm a full hour, when the yellow 
flag was firuck, and his body inftantly put into a fhell 
that had been prepared for it, with all his clothes cnt. 

an 
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and foon afrer it was taken in one of the Sandwich’s 


boats, and rowed to the ecaft point of the garrifon, and 
there being landed, was carried to the naval burying- 
ground, out at the red barrier gare, leading to Minfter. 
The coffin- hid was here taken “of to the Toeét ators for 
afew minutes; his countenance appeared not much al- 
tered, but his eves were wide open: he was imterred 
exa¢tly at noon. 

“ Thus departed a man, with endowments which all 
muft Jament were fo unfortunately mifdireéted againtt 
the interefts of his country. iris but common jutiice, 
however, to his charaéter to acknowledyc, that his de- 
cent contrition, and candid acknowledy ment of the juf- 

his fentence, have provec the bef atonement 
hin his power for his national offence. His lat 
words ot manly fubmifiion, cannet fail ro have a pro- 
per inf duence on the minds of Br — fe amen, delivered 
by the leader of their common but ¢eiperate cauie ; 
2 ay that neither through he pes of niercy, nor fear ot 
death. The whole fcene of his lat hours was of an 
x xtraordin nary and int erefting n nature :—it was not the 
exit of a defperade, nor of a difes mfited prenary but 
that of am an who, confcious of the cnormity of his of- 
fences, was refolved at the fame time to maintain his 
fortitude to the laft, which had led him to pre-eminence 
in the choice of thofe fellow-feamen, who were now to 
witnefs his laft exertions! He was not without a proper 
awe of the diffolution that awaited him, and therefore 
met it with thofe progreffive traits of hereilm, which 
beft demontfirate a firm and gallanr mind. 
PEACE TO HIS REPENTANT ASHES!’ 





He was in perfon fomewhat above the middle ftature 
(ftanding about 5 feet nine inches ) itrong made, efpecially 
about the fhoulders, and well-proportioned. The lines 
of his face were remarkably diftinét, forming an excel- 
lent fubje€t for the phyfiognomift. It was at the time 
Lavater’s great work made fome profelytes in this coun, 
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try, that the features of Richard Parker attraéted the 
attention of, and received an analyfis from, the writer 
of this article. Little credit is refle€ted on aay fcience, 
whofe advocates attempt the proof of a pofition only a 
poferiori; yet where full reafons are given for opinions, 
which would come without proof a prioré, we are jutti- 
fied in appropriating the leading features in the faces of 
Shakefpeare and Milton, or of Parker, to the govern- 
ing influence of the foul. B. 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. IX.] 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
q HILE the late emprefs of Ruffia was walking, 


fome months previous to her deceafe, in the 
gardens of one of her fummer palaces, a dittrefled fe- 
male fuddenly threw herfelf at her feet, at the fame 
time begging pardon for her untimely intrufion, and 
prefenting a petition from her hufband, who was in 
confinement for having written a political tra& againft 
the government of Ruttia, interfperfed with fome ttric- 
tures on the imperial Catharine.—She perufed it with 
attention.“ Well, madam, your hufband, I perceive, 
is a real penitent; as fuch he is at hberty: but Jet him 
not again refleét on the government of Ruffia, clfe Si- 
beria is his portion. For the afperity with which he 
has treated my charaéter, I freely forgive him: that 
will be the tafk of many men of talents after my de- 
ceafe: of the needy, who will pretend to be informed 
of fecrets which are only my own; but, advance what 
they will, I am confcious of having ever aéted for the 
good of my people. Go immediately to my chancellor, 
and tell him I with to fee him.’ The lady fainted with 
joy, and her hufband’s pardon was fhortly after made 
eut, much againft the remonftrances of the chancellor. 


A CHARACTER 
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A CHARACTER OF THIS EMPRESS. 


THE charaéter of the emprefs of Ruffia was none 
of thofe which we view with indecifion and doubt: 
it had nothing little, nothing petty in it; it was all 
grand—all decifive; the features of it were marked and 
manifeft; the lines broad and deeply indented. She 
had none of thofe qualities which flu€tuate between 
vice and virtue-—Her virtues and her vices were all 
confpicuous. We admire the magnificence of her en- 
terprife; the commanding vigour with which fhe 
wielded the energies of her mighty empire; the libe- 
ral encouragement which fhe afforded to the arts and 
fciences, and the attempts which fhe made to polifh the 
manners of her people. But our admiration is con- 
verted into deteftation and Mread, when we contem- 
plate her on the theatre of her vices. What an un- 
broken feries of horror and havoc did her immeafurable 
ambition create !—an ambition reftrained by no confide- 
rations—limited by no laws, human or divme; which 
purfued its purpofe through blood and carnage ; which 
teemed to be ever craving, and never fatiated; whofe 
appetite increafed with what it fed on! What thall we 
fay tothe methodical maffacres committed at I{mael and 
at Warfaw ! tothe thocking oppreffion exercifed upon 
Polangl, and to the favage difmemberment of that in- 
fulted country } a difmemberment, whofe authors feem- 
ed to have rivalled the Huns in cruelty, and to have 
difputed the pre-eminence of guilt with Attila himfelf. 
Perhaps there never was a fovereign who was more 
iyftematic in her ambition, more perfevering in -her 
projects, than the emprefs of Rufiia. 


ANCIENT PROOFS OF NOBILITY IN FRANCE. 


{nw a plea to prove the nobility of Perrette Bureau, 
married to Jean le Gras, in 1446, It was urged, that 
on her wedding-day fhe was carried to church in a 
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wheel-barrow, with a faggot of thorns and juniper, as 
anciently ufed to be done to gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men; that ceremony never being praétifed for thofe 
who were not noble and well bora. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN 
AT t#8372 OQ HIS FRIEND IN LONDON, 


Last week a gentleman in his carriage called at 
John Rigby’s, the barber, and defired to fee him. John, 
being at a neighbouring public houfe, v was imme ediately 
fent for; his wife, ov erjoyed at fecing fuch a cuftomer, 
ran to meet him,—with ‘“ John, Jc hn, haften! the far 
gentleman, with the fine livery, whom you made a wig 
tor about ee years ago, wants to fve you.’ Replied 
John, “I like not thofe feven year cuftomers,—but {il 
fee him.” The gentleman,-on feeing John, accofted 
him, with “ How d’ye, friend Rigby ? How does your 
family ?—I want you to make me a wig make it 
of the beft materials—-you thal! have your own price.” 
John ttared him in the face, and replied, ‘ Sir, 1 know 
you not, nor will 1 work for you’’—and turning fhort 
on his heel, he made the beft of his way to the public- 
houfe from whence he came. The gentleman, much 
diffatisfied, purfued his journey, and the wife burit into 
tears, and complained to her neigh! yours of her hufband 
turning cuttomers aw ay, though the and her chi! m4 
Were not many degrees better than ftarving. A cu 
tomer, who heard the woman complain, went to Aro 
and reprefented to him, how fhameful it was to ule cuf- 
tomers in fuch a manner.—* Say no more,’” replied 
John, ‘ I’ll none of his cuftom ;—no bribery, nor cor- 
ruption, when poor old England may be a fulferer by 
in 1”? 
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MEMOIRS 
OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


( Continued l from page 15 


| common with his Pa Sa ews detend- 
JA ed or rather counfelled the Prince on the fubjeét of 
the regency ; nor did he hefitate, at a much later pe- 
riod, ro advocate the abolition of the flave trade. 

The French revolution, whether we regard it as to 
individuals or nations, has been produétive of conle- 

ences the moft affecting, am d events the moft afto- 
nifhing. Ir has awakened the k ng prejudice of Ayes, 
and it has called forth all the lights of philofophy : ir 
has opened to our almoft petrified view, the arcana of 
modern ede 4 shy fics, and taught us what it is poflible to 
perform with principles which none can comprehend. 
Mr. Burke was not of a nature to remain an indifferent 
étator of thefe things. In the November of 1790, 

Tued his “ Reflexions’’ on the change that had 
been effeéved mm France. 

Mr. Burke, though advanced in years, ftill frequent- 

ed the houfe ‘of commons ; prob ably to fupport dy his 
prefence thofe fentiments which he bad lately publithed, 
May 15th, 1791, after a debate on fome refolutions re- 
lative te Ocashane, wherein Mr. Fox concluded with a 
warm panegyric on the French revolution, Mr. Burke 
ro{e, in viftble emotion, but the cry of ** queftion” 
prevented him from {peaking. 

From this moment a rupture between thele two il- 
luftrious friends was diftinétly forefeen. The very next 
morning the party, with whom they both aéted, fhew- 
ed fis ms of great alarm. All within was in commotion. 
E very inf uence, that promifed moft fuccefs, was em- 

oye d to Prevent by perfuafion, the renewal of that 
wich had been fuppreffed in the fir&t inftance by cla- 
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mour. Some, even of thofe who agreed with the opi- 
nions of Mr. Fox, threw forth whatever rhev could of 
a conciliatory kind to Mr. Burke and his connections. 
They profeffed, and appeared, to be fincerely aifliéted 
equences likely to flow from the expected 
ey did not hefitate to accufe Mr . Fox of 
for declaring that which. if he had not de 
ye me n would probably have condemne 
imity. On the other hand, many, who 
French revolution fittle lefs than Mr. 
", yet were decided on the expediency of 

w the prefent, the dangerous fentiments, 
them, which they had recently heard. 
hold it neceffary to feparate from their 
t leader on account of mere fpeculations, hitched 

whatever might be the mifchief of 
.cv, and in whatever terms of pernicious 
ey were conveyed. They confidered it as 
e juft to wai until the direét collifion of thefe prin- 
.s with the public weal of the ftate fhould force 
rward fome meafure that might be made a teft, not 
of opinions, but of conduét. In the mean time they 
were willing to flatter themfelves that the train of 
events ftill proceeding in France, might develope the 
attroc4 us effeéts of thofe doétrines in fo convincing a 
manner, as fu ifiicie ntly to prove the radical fallacy or 
iniquity of the whole fyftem, to a man like Mr. Fox, 
who was underftood, even then, to admire only in the 
grofs, and difapprove in the detail. 

In thefe reafons, it is not improbable that without 
cing confcious of rt to themfelves, they may have been 
1% nfiue ‘nced in fome degree by feeling how much it would 
cot atin at once to difentangle themfelves from the 
tics of friendfhip and the trammels of prey: Mr. 
Burke had more fortitude. Though he had always 
been the champion of party, in the pure and gent ne 
fenfe of the word, and had a longer and more intimate 
triendfhip with Mr. Fox, than moft others of the fame 
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connection, yet he now heard, or believed he heard, 
the imperious call of a public duty, more facred than 
all the deareft and ftrongeft bonds ad perfonal and po- 
fitical attachment. 

His refolution was fixed. The onlv remaining con- 
fideration was, how it was to be executed. He did not 
think the time yet come fora direct queftion on the 
matter; and to have brought it pre maturely forward in 

that ie ,and then to have failed in it, might have had 

: fatal effeét on pup lic opinion. Th c Quel vec bill af- 

orded a fair and regular occafion of diicutfing meide n~ 
a the principles of all conititutions, efpecially t he 
American, the French, and the Enghih; and as it was 
to be in a committee, he could {peak as often as he 
pleafed, in explanation or defence of himfelf: he could 
(as he fays) bring the queitions from generalities to 
facts. 

He now went to fome of the members of adminiftra- 
tion, and acquainting them with enough of his purpote 
to fatisfy them, that what he meant to fay was ftriétly 
in order, he defired their proteétion fo far as to fe- 
cure him from being again filenced by ciamour. To 
his friend, himfelf, he was more exp licit. For w hem, 
on the day appointe d for the re-commitment of the 
Quebec bill, Mr. Fox, for the laft tis ne, paid hint a 
vifit, accompanied by a common friend, tie talked over 
with them the plan of all which he intended to fay, 
opened the different branches of his argument, and ex 
plained the limitations which he meant to impofe on 
himfelf. Mr. Fox, on his part, treated him with con- 
fidence, and mentioned to him a polt itical cireumftance 
of fome delicacy. What it preci! ely was, Mr. Burke 
declined teiling, even in the heat of altercation. But 
‘from the tenor of the charge which he feems moft anx- 
‘ious to refute, and from fome intimations in one of Mr. 
.Fox’s anfwers, we may form a reafonable conjecture, 

They walked, however, to Weftminfter together, 
aind together entered the houfe, where they found that 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan, in the mean time, had moved to io 
98 the re-commitment till after the holiday In 
fupporting his motion, he declared that his objc “ations 
were not to any particular te coor 4 they were fun- 
damental, they went to the principle ot the bill itfeif. 
He feems to have been underftood by the minilter as 
announcing an oppofition founded on abitract princi- 
ples of government; fomething in the tone already 
given by Mr. Fox, that the bill was not fufficiently ac- 
commodated to che new lights and modern philolophy 
of liberty. But this was afterwards denied by Mr. 
Sheridan, who trufted alfo that when the bill did come 
under conficeration, every other difcuifion, but that 
arifing from the fubjeét of the bill ittelf, would be 
averted. Mr. Taylor caught up the intimation, and 
carried it a little further, He obferved, that the bufi- 
nefs had been impi ‘operly treated, as involving the con- 
fideration of gencral principles of government, and the 
conilitutions of other countries: on which ground in+ 
finuations had been thrown out againft fome members 
of the oppofition party. But he gave notice, that if the 
minifier, or any other right honourable gentleman, 
fhould w $ der from the proper difcuflion of the ee 
jeét, he fhould call him to order, and take the fente o 
the houle upon the occafio n. 

Here was a palpable allufion to Mr. Burke. Yet he 
did not rife to aniwer. 

During the recels, {ome common friends tried one or 
two mere unayv ailing experiments on Mr. Burke’s af- 
teQiion 18: others, defpairing to thake his sig tee in- 

eighed againtt him with very little referve. The daily 

prints, in the interett of the oppofition- party, opened alt 
tneir fluices upon him. The plot for the exclufion of 
Mr. Fox from power was bruited about, notwithftand.~ 
ing it had already been in effeét denied and refuted by 
Mr. Burke ; while, on the other hand, the papers fa- 
vourable to the minifter re-echoed another and more: 
cruminal plot, in which they held up Mr. Burke, not 
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much more honourably, in the charaéter of king’s evi- 
dence, who had impeached his accomplices. The pen- 
cil too was called into the aid of the pen, and paragraphs 
were embodied in caricatures. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Mr. Fox enjoyed one folid advantage from that 
which had paffed immediately before the holidays, as 
the expianation which he thought right to give of his 
former {peeches, was left unaccompanied by a fingle 
adverfe remark of Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt, to imprefs 
itfelf on the minds of all by its own weight. Accord- 
ingly his party reprefented him as having removed every 
imputation againft him. Mr. Burke, therefore, mutt 
have felt fo much the lefs delicacy in bringing the fub- 
ject forward, as it could no longer prove a perfonal in- 
jury to his friend. 

Our limits are at variance with our inclinations; and 
we cannot follow thefe extraordinary men through thofe 
interefting difcuilions which the Quebec bill produced. 
Mr. Fox made no feruple of avowing his admiration of 
the French revolution; nor Mr. Burke of defending 
that attachment which he had felt from infancy for the 
forms and conftitution of his anceftors. In reply to the 
fpeeches of Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke did not take notice of 
being reprefented as a vain mau, a troublefome mem- 
ber of the houfe, and.a dreamer of vifionary dangers ; 
but fimply remarked, that having paffed his youth with- 
out encountering any party difgrace, he had been fo un- 
fortunate indeed as to incur it in his age; neverthelefs 
he withed it to be underftood, that he folicited not the 
friendfhip of any.man, or of any party in that houte. 
If he confented to accept the return of old friendihip 
from thofe with whom he had aéted till now, he would 
enjoy it from their eficem, not from their weaknefs; 
from their juftice, not from their humanity. It was 
propofed to him to repent, as the condition of being 
again retpeéted and loved; but he would never, with 
contrition and penitence, court a reconciliation to watch, 
as a preliminary, hie muf make a tacrifice of thofe prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of the conftitution in which he had been educa- 
ted, and which through life he had approved, admired, 
and defended. 

During the recefs of 1794, Mr. Burke quitted the 
fenate in favour of his fon. if we eftimate the merits 
of this young man by the terms in which his father 
has mentioned him. we fhall find no difficulty in the 
procets: but we muft abate fomething of parental par- 
tiality. Whatever were the talents of young Burke, 
he did not live to evince them according to the hopes of 
an indulgent father. Mr. Burke, in his Jetter to the 
duke of Bedford, has fpoken of this bereavement in very 
affecting language. He certainly doated on his only 
child: he never could be prevailed upon to enter the 
church of Beaconsfield, after thg remains of his fon had 
been interred in that place; and he has left in MS.a 
few memorials of that life which was by far dearer to 
him than his own. 

But his mind was yet unimpaired. And he feemed, 
towards the clote of his career, to aét with all the promp- 
titude of genius, and the energy of a decifive foul. His 
own forrows were great, hut the forrows of Europe 
were greater, Nurtured as he was in the firft princi- 
ples of independence, and ingrafted with his cougtry, 
he could not liften to that humiliating fyftem ; that {yi- 
tem of littlenefs and f{peculation, which, obtaining fat 
hold in the politics of modern courts, threatened an ut- 
ter deftru¢tion to all the regulating principles of Eng- 
hith profperity and glory. Under thefe important con- 
fiderations he publithed his Letters ona Regicide Peace. 
Thele, with his Three Memorials, will convince this 
nation, if prejudice does not prove fatal to truth, that 
Mr. Burke was unbiaffed and independent: he was truly 
independent in his conduét, and unbiaifed by any con- 
fiderations, except the feelings of a generous humanity, 
the colleéted experience and the digetted wildom ot 
ages. 

The admiration which he had won in early life, as 
an interefting and amiable companion in private fociety, 
increafed 
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increafed with his years. Thofe who knew not Mr. 
Burke within the circle of friendfhip, knew him only 
by halves. He was always what he appeared—the 
fcholar and the gentleman; the entertaining and in- 
fiructive companion ; at once polite—yet friendly, fo- 
cial—yet refpeétful. In his friendthips he was firm, 
firong, and unalterable. He had great benevolence, 
and enlarged ideas of philanthropy. The catholic and 
the proteftant were to him as the offspring of one bene- 
ficent head. 

For fome period before his deceafe, he conftantly and 
daily vifited an inftitution at Penn, titree miles from 
Beaconsfield, for the education and fupport of emigrant- 
children, whofe fathers had fallen abroad. They were 
inftruéted in military tactics by a baron, who had ferved; 
and inthe fciences, by three French abbées. Of this 
feminary, Mr. Burke and the Marquis of Buckingham 
were the founders: and he was particularly fond of a 
little boy who, at the age of twelve, found means to 
efcape, and join a part of the royalift army then under 
the command of his father. He ferved tn it till difcover- 
ed by his father; and was then remanded to Beaconf- 
field. The uniform of this fchool confitted in the Wind- 
for coat, with the buttons of the fleur de lys. 

Mr. Burke was not unmindful of his end. Conver-~ 
fing with a young lady, fome weeks previous to his dif- 
folution, fhe took occafion to remark on the beauty of 
the hedges which furrounded his garden, and in which 
he prided himfelf on a fingular neatnefs, having attend- 
ed their progrefs to that day. “ Ah! my dear ma- 
dam !”’ faid Mr. Burke, “ they will be very handfome : 
but not for me.” 

Yet he appeared neither to wifh nor to dread, but 
patiently and placidly to wait the hour appointed to all 
living. He had been liftening to fome effays of Addi- 
fon, in which he ever took delight ; he had recommen- 
ded himfelf in many affeétionate meffages to the re- 
membrance of thele abfent friends whom he had aad 
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ceafed to love; he had converfed fome time with his 
accuftomed force of thought and expreilion, on the aw- 
ful fituation of his country, for the welfare of which his 
heart was interefted to the laft beat; he had given with 
fteady compofure fome private direétions, in contein. 
plation of his approaching death; when, as his atten. 
dauts were conveying him to his bed, he funk down, 
and after a fhort ftruggle, paffed quietly, and without a 
groan, to eternal rett, in that mercy which he had jutt 
declared he had long fought with unfeigned humila- 
tion, and to which he locked with a trembling hope. 
Thus died the right honourable Edmund Burke, on 
Saturday, July the 8th, 1797, at his feat at Beacont- 
field, in the 68th year of his age, and afrer a long and 
painful illnefs which he bore with the fortitude of a 
chriftian. He was interred in the fame vault as his fon: 
the procefiion confifted of a hearfe and fix, two mourn- 
ing coaches, the family coach, and a numerous train of 
the inhabitants of Beaconsfield. The following were 
pil-bearers—the duke of Portland, the duke of De- 
vonfhire, earl Fitzwilliam, the lord Chancellor, Speaker 
of the houfe of commons, and Mr. Wyndham. 

* © Itwas our with to have completed the Memoirs 
of Mr. Burke in this Number; but we found it im- 
potlible to do juitice to his charaéter within the com- 
pats to which we had afligned ourtelves. Our next 
Number will take a retrofpeét of his writings and 
{peeches; and, we believe, covclud the prefent bio- 
graphy. 

















THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL FOURNAL. 





PTE winter theatres, at Drury Lane and Covent 
[ Garden, have opened with refpeétive improves 
ments, which we fhall notice in our next; as we are 

determined to pay a very particular attention to the 

conduét of both houtfes. 





i oaieteenns. sicaeeeee 


HAYMARKET. 





: ‘ Aucuft 21. Herr at Law—Children in the Wood. 
, ; —z2.1RON CHEst—Peeping Tom.—— 23. I1TAaA- 
htAN MonKk—Padlock. ——- 24. (For the benefit of 

f 6=osoAlr. Johaftone) SURRENDER OF CALAIs—Apgree- 
; a e Surprixe—and, trft time, The Iri/h Tar; or which 

3 This petit piece is from the pen of Mr. Oulton, au- 
Be thor of a Hiffory of the Theatres—All in Good Humour, 
mA » 6 &c.-+ The perions of the drama are as follow :-—Cap- 
: tatn STEADY, Mr. Davies; Par Casey, Mr. 
t “ohnftone; Ben, Mr. Trueman; JERRY, Mr. Sueit; 
d Mis. Busts, Mrs. Davenport; Nancy, Mi/s De 
< Camp. 


Captain Steady, on account of the muriny, is feereted 
inthe houfe of Mrs. Buftle, at Plymouth; by whofe 
agreement with the parents of Nancy, fhe is to be mar- 
ried to her fon Jerry, a taylor. Nancy, however, 
conceives a penchant for Pat (who, our readers will per- 
ceive is an Irifhman) and equips herfelf in male attire ; 
follows him, and attempts to pafs for an Irifh failor. 
Pat, having accidently lighted his pipe with a bank 
7 Vou. il. XY bill, 
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bill, is in great diftrefs, when Nancy kindly offers to 
relieve him by pawning a gold watch which the had 
brought with her from Portfmouth. Pat, confidering 
it as an aét of Irifh generofity, receives the watch, and 
with it, difpatches Jerry tothe pawnbroker’s. By cer- 
tain marks, Jerry difcovers to whom the watch belongs: 
having heard of Nancy’s elopement, and not knowing 
her perfon, he fuppofes Pat to be the ftray fair one, but 
confiders her as ** too mafculine for a taylor’s lady. 
The imagined difcovery is produétive of much mirth 
between Mrs. Buftle and Pat; at length an explana- 
tion enfues, the mutiny ceafes, order is reftored, and 
the lovers are made happy. 

he Irifh Tar, confidered as a fingle-a& piece, pof- 
feffes much merit, and was well received; but owing 
to Mr. Johnftone’s injudicious introduétion of one of 
Dibdin’s fongs, a clamour was excited which had nearly 
proved fatal. Such unwarrantable liberties, not unfre- 
quently taken by managers and performers, cannot be 
too fevercly cenfured. The prefumption of an a€tor 
has often blafted the fame of an author; and we re- 
colleét an inftance when, at the requett of a favourite 
aétrefs, the co mfervation of an air, marked by the mana- 

ger for omiffion, prov ed the falvation of the piece. 

Under the auipices of Mr. Johnftone, che Irth Tar, 
in the courfe of the winter, is to be reproduced at Co- 
vent Garden, with additional fongs, and a new overture 
by Dr. Arnold. 

25. Heir ar LAw—Children in the Wood. 26. 
Iractran Monk — dvtto. 28. MERCHANT OF 
VEN 1cE—Shylo é by Mr. Ellitton— Peeping Tom. 

Of Mr. Ellifien’s performance of Shylock, we feet 
ourfelves ftrongly called upon to take notice. This 
gentieman’s youtuful ambition has naturally been heigh- 
tened and inflamed by a feries of fuccefs and applaute, 
{carcely ever paralleled. That he pofleffes confidera- 
dle powers is not to be denied: and, that the popular 
fi 
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applaufe has led him to form a wrong idea of his reaf 
qualifications, is unfortunately but too true. We fay 
unfortunately fo, becaufe it has prompted him to under- 
take characters to which he is by no means equal ; 
and thus hied him into a labyrinth of difficulty and dif- 
grace, from which he will find it extremely difficult to 
extricate himfelf. We witneffed his fuccefs in ** Oc- 
tavian,” and ‘ fir Edward Mortimer,” with pleafure. 
—But we trembled for his reputation, when we be- 
held him advertifed for fo intricate and difficult a part 
as that of Shylock. We apprehended a failure: and 
the event proved our apprehenfion to have been but 
too well grounded. We forbear all comparifon, as not 
warranted by juft criticifm. We fhall proceed, therc- 
fore, to examine him wholly on his own intrinfic merit, 
which, we are forry to fay, was but very trivial on this 
occafion. His conception of the part being far from 
the meaning of his author; and his delineation of the 
chara€ter extremely incorreét. 

The Jew of Venice, as originally drawn by Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentio, and as dramatized by our immortal 
bard, is made a man of revengeful difpofition ; jealous 
of the honour of his tribe and nation; and inflexible in 
refenting any infult offered to them by perfons of the 
chriftian faith. In the original, indeed, he is made to 
entertain a general antipathy to chriftians: but in the 
play he has a caufe affigned him for his malice. An- 
thonio is reprefented as having “ {pit upon his gaber-. 
dine,’ and having treated him with confiderable info- 
lence on the Venetian Rialto. On which account 
Shylock 1s made to cherifh a cool and deliberate malice 
towards him; and watchful of every opportunity of 
gratifying his revenge. In the firft aét Baffanio 1s 
introduced as wanting to borrow money of Shylock, 
and offering Anthonio’s bond as fecurity. ‘This 1s the 
firuation in which Shylock is firft introduced on the 
ftage, At his entrance, therefore, he fhould be delibe- 

: : 
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rating within himfelf, about acceding to Baffanio’s 
terms. This Mr. Eilifton did not feem to underftahd. 
For he affumed the countenance of an open, defperate 
villain; neither difguifing, nor feemingly withing to 
difguife, the enmity which he harboured in his bofom. 
Mr. Ellifton fhould have confidered, that the charac- 
ter of Shylock appears fair and unfullied until the 
entrance of Anthonio: when it is firit laid open by 
the fide {peech which he immediately utters, commenc- 
ing with, 


“© How like a fawning publican he looks,’’ &c, 


During this fpeech all his malignity is expreffed. 
But direétly after he fhould diffemble, the better ‘* to 
catch Anthonio on the hip.’’ For after having recapi- 
tulated the various infults he had received from him on 
the Rialto, he very cunningly enfnares him by offering 
to lend the money free of intereft. This certainly is 
the moft difficult part of the whole charaéter, and here 
Mr. Ellifton completely failed. An.offer of this kind 
from fuch a charaéter as Shylock; and too, fo well 
known to Anthonio, muft naturally raife his aftonith- 
ment, if not excite his fufpicion. The reprefentative of 
Shylock fhould therefore be particularly cautious in 
affuming the jocofe air, to keep the moft remote degree 
of malevolence from his countenance ; efpecially when 
he propofes the ** merry bond’’ for the fignature of 
Aanthonio. But Mr, Ellitton exvreffed this with a kind 
of malignantly-exulting joy, fo open and decided as to 
have precluded the poflibility of his imtentions being 
miftaken by a perfon even of the leaft difcerninent ; 
Anthonio confequently appeared to us very fimple in 
acceding to a meafure io palpably aimed for his deftruc- 
tion. And this foolith fimplicity muft appear heighe 
tened when he exclaims 

“ Hie thee, gentle Jew! 
This Hebrew will turn chriftian; he grows fo kind.’ 
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verwood— Peeping Tom——7. SURRENDER OF Ca- 
‘Lis—-Children in the Wood. 

In the fencing. fcene between Walter and Oliver, 
Mr. Caulfield received a dangerous wound in the face, 
which, at firft, occafioned apprehenfions of the lols of 
fight ; but we believe he is in a fair way of recov ery, 

8. Firft time this feafon Tre Jew—4 igreeable Sur- 
prife——9. ITALIAN Mon apes dias 

A Mifs Stuart made her firft appearance this even- 
ing in the charaéter of pay t. She poffefles an en- 
gazing figure, confiderable difidence, and much good- 
fente. Several circum {tance s, extremely injurious to a 


fixi appearance, operated againft her. Mr. Palmer, 


on what account we do not wifh to infinuate—we are 
fure it was not an s//iderai one, was under the necef- 
fity of reading his part. ‘The drefs of Mr. R. Palmer 
was ftrikingly uncharacteriftic. Thefe difficulties, 
however, were furmounted, and fhe has fince repeated 
tlre performance with ed ditional fuccess. 

Mifs De Camp was fo much indifpofed, that Mrs. 
Gibbs was under the neceflity of reading her part in 
the play. 

11. (For the Benefit of Mr. Jewell) Heir aT 
Law—Sy/vefier Daggerwood—VFillage Lawyer. — 


12. IF ALIAN Moxx—R Rofina. —— 13. HEIR AT 
"3 AW—Guerdian.——14. rattan Monk—Village 
Lawyer ———15. Hein aT Law—Sylvefter Dagger- 


°o 


rae 00d —« 2tf9. 


THUS CLOSETH THE SEASON ! 


mee — 


Mr. Sheridan it is faid, is to have the fuperintend- 
ance of Drury f.ane green-room. 

The Birmingham thestre clofed on the rgth of Sep- 

is after a very fuccefsful campaign. The prin- 

i “ shea which we feel ourfelves loudly called upon 

mtice, wasthe appearance of Mifs Murray (daugh- 

yer 
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ter of Mr. Murray of Covent Garden) in the difficult 
part of Palmyra, in the tragedy of Mahomet. Her re- 
prefentation of it, for a girl of only fourteen years of 
age, was truly great. Her perfon ts elegant ; her face 
handfome, and her countenance ftrikingly expreffive : 
her voice is melodious and full; her articulation ftrong, 
and her delivery ftri€tly correét. She gave to the cha- 
raéter its full confequence and intereft ; and the pathe- 
tic fpeeches, particularly, ‘‘ came mended from her 
lips.’’ Some gentlemen who witneffed her perform- 
ance, have had a very elegant medal caft to be pre- 
fented to her, in honour of her fuccefs. She has fince 
performed the part of Jefle Oatland with equal ap- 
plaufe; and given to it all the elegant and chafte fim- 
plicity which the charaéter requires. From this fpeci- 
men of her powers, we doubt not but fhe will foon 
become a valuable acquifition to either of our winter 
theatres, 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
REGISTER. 


MR. BROWNE, THE TRAVELLER, 

HIS gentleman, a native of Cumberland, the moft en- 

terprifing traveller of his day, is on his way homeward. 
From his defcriptions, it appears that that proud remnant of 
antiquity, the temple of Jupiter Ammon, is ftill in a high 
ftate of prefervation. Befides penetrating into the defarts of 
Lybia to difcover this temple, fo celebrated by Lucan, Mr. 
Browne has explored thofe diftriéts vifited by Bruce, when 
he difcovered the fource of the Nile, on the 4th of November, 
1770, as wellas Abyffinia. The travels and defigns of Mr. 
Browne will, probably, foon appear, and prove a valuable ac- 
quifition to the republic of letters; they caft an important lighs 
upon the diftricts in the interior of Africa, 
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In the {cene with Salanio and Salarino, after the dif- 
covery of Jeffica’s flight, Mr. Elliftton was more noify 
than impreffive; and the fpeech, “ hath not a Jew 
eves ?’’ &c. was delivered with fuch a dreadful rant as 
to deftroy all the beauty of the poet, as well as the 
effeét which this part alwvays produces when judicioully 
delivered. 

Jn the following fcene with Tubal, he was fometimes 
happy ; but the expreifions of grief for, the lofs of his 
daughter and jewels, and his mali ignant joy at the loffes 
of Anthonio, were by no means judicioufly managed, 
nor varied in a manner fufficiently natural. 

In the trial fcene he difplayed the fame want of 
diffimulation, as in the fcene with Baffanio, For Shy- 
lock does not with to make his demand with the leait 
appearance of malice; but enforces his claim under pre- 
tence of having previoufly {worn “ to have the due and 
forfeit of his bond:” and knowing that the Jetter of 
the law is in his favour, he wifhes to conduét the bufi- 
nefs with all the appearance of a regard tojuftice. But 
Mr. Ellifton behaved in fo boifterous, and evidently 
malignant a manner, as muft have convinced the court 
that he was aétuated by motives of a malevolent and 
revengcful nature. The charaéter of Shylock becomes 
here very interefting ; but Mr. Ellifton failed in giving 
it any degree of weight or importance. His pleadings 
were, indeed, more the blufterings of the pompous 
declaimer, than the infinuating artifices of the crafty 
villain. Shylock’s feelings are very poignant at his 
diiappointment; on which account it requires confide- 
rable exertions to give the fentences their due force. 
We therefore make confiderable allowance for Mr. 
Ellitton’s failure in this part of the charaéter; as, in- 
deed, we have done through the whole performance. 
We cannot, however, avoid cenfuring him for fo — 
great a piece of indifcretion, as attempting to play a 
character for winch he poffeffed net a fingle qualit- 
¢ation. 
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THE CHEVALIER DE LA BARRE, 


A French gentleman, who has fpent twelve years in the 
Eaft, and, in the courfe of his travels, has vifited Babylon and 
Perfepolis, is preparing an account of his tour, which the dif- 
turbances of his native country have prevented him from giv- 
ing tooner to the world. Amongft the antiquities which his 
refearches have difcovered, are feveral volumes of parchment, 
filled with charaters hitherto undeciphered, and an emerald 
of two inches lung, containing the figure of Alexander, en- 
graved with fuch exquifite art, as only to be difcernable when 
placed in a particular point of view between the eye and the 
light. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

_ Avery curious difcovery has lately been made by one of the 
beft antiquarics and hittorians of Ireland, among the papers 
of the celebrated Ivith patriot, Mr. Molyneux, who died in 
1699, of a branch of the royal fociety eftablifhed there, and 
correfponding with them from 1652, till fir 1. Newton was 
prefident of the fociety; this circumftance was not known 
when the Irith academy was incorporated in 1686. Froin a 
print of the Giant’s Caufeway, printed and erigraved by their 
order, in 1797, it appears, that fir Cyrile Wyche was prefident; 
Dr. Afhe; bithop of Cloyne, and William Molyneux, efq. 
Vice-prefidents of the Dublin philofophical fociety. Some rare 
tracts have alfo been found among the papers of Dr. Hunting- 
don, who was a great traveller, and provoft of the univerfity 
of Dublin in the reign of Charles II. 


A perfon in Lancafhire is faid to have invented a perpetual 
motion. His method is, by condenfing the weight of the at- 
mofphere on a vacuum, formed by means of an air-pump on 
a wheel, to the axle of which, when a toothed fegment, or any 
other machine is affixed, it will give initant velocity. 


THE COMET. 


Froston, Auc.20, The comet was firft feen by Mr. 
Walker, at half patt eight at night, on Friday the 18th, nearly 
in the pole of the ecliptic; compofing a rhomboides or lozenge 
fhaped figure, with 8 and y Draconis, and a flar of the fourth 
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magnitude in the left heel of Hercules. It was then diftin@ly 
vifibleto the naked cye as a faint ftar, With a good telefcops, 
it appeared to moft advantage when a power of about 40 was 
ufed. Is was then a diffufed milky hazinefs, like the nebula 
of Andromeda. It has fince been rapidly changing its pofition, 
About one, this morning, it had moved near 14 degrees. Its 
motion, in the twenty-four hours, had been about 12 degrees. 
To-morrow night it will probably be near a ophinci, and may 
be expected to pafs the ecliptic in the firft degree of Capricom, 
not later, probably, than Wednefday or Thurfday evening. 
From its apparent path, and the earth’s place in its orbit, it 
feems likely to be vifible till near its perihelion, towards which 
it appears to be defcending. It probably may become very 
confpicuous in its afcent from the fun. But farther obferva- 
tion, to which the weather threatens to be unfavourable, is re- 
quired towards eftimating what we may expeé conceming it. 

At prefent thefe are its moft obfervable circumftances, 
When meafured by an excellent micrometer wire, to an achro- 
matic of Dolland’s, the diameter of the diftin& white light 
was two minutes 30 feconds, and that of Jupiter being then 
47 feconds, fo that its apparent diameter was rather more than 
three times that of the planet. The whole extent of the faint 
vague nebulofity might poffibly be four or five minutes. 

It had no diftin& nucleus; but its fouthern fide was moft 
juminous. 

A ftar or two was feen through the haze of the comet. It 
was le{s confpicuous to the naked eye Jaf night than on the 
evening of its difcovery. : 

Nine, Sunday nigit—The comet vifible, at leaft equally 
with laft nighi’s appearance. Sky cloudy and very unfavour- 
able for afcertaining its place. Its rate gf progrefs towards the 
ecliptic appears dimintfhed, 

Quarter before ten, Sunday night.-—Comet diftinftly vifible 
to the naked eye. Jt was beyond the bright fiar Lyra, and 
had advanced fix degrees towards the ecliptic fince the Jaf 
night’s obfervation, and was near the t..angle of ftars in the 
teft hand of Hercules. 
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The following is cn Extra& of a Letter from the Honourable 
Capel Loft, on the Progrefs of the Comet lately difcovered. 


Monday night, at ten o’clack.—“ The comet, which was ad- 
vancing laft night to the triangle of ftars, in the left hand of 
Hercules, has now reached A of thofe ftars, and was nearly in 
upparent conta¢t with it eight minutes before ten this night. 
It had about then advanced four degrees fince lafi night, and 
about 23 degrees fince its firft obfervation here, 

“ Its nebulofity feems now more oblong and irregular.’ 


The following article alfo appears in one of the laft Paris 
papers refpecting it. 

‘¢ Citizen Bouvard, aftronomer to the obfervatory, difcovered 
on the 27th Thermidor, (Aug. 14), at 10 P. M. a comet be- 
tween the head of the Coachman and neck of the Lynx; it is 
round, /l/ defined, and without a tail, and is hardly perceptible 
to the naked eye. He continued to obferve it till three in th 
morning, when it was 9§ degrees and a half afcen. rect. a 
at 57 degrees dec/in. bor. Itis advancing rapidly towards the 
north.”” 

The above comet is fuppofed to be that predicted by fir 
Ifaac Newton. Its approach to the earth has probably been 
the caufe of the many tempefts, and the otherwife remarkable 
weather of the prefent fummer. 


Died on the 24th of Auguft, at Paris, the celebrated Lou- 
vet. He had fcarcely expired, when his wife poifoned herfelf 
with opium. She was, however, perfuaded to take a coun- 
ter-poifon, and there are hopes of her recovery. He was the 
author of feveral works, moft ef them written with much 
energy and eloquence. All of them thew marks of genius, 
forne of them are models of found reafoning and ftrong argu- 
ment. @ he following is a lift of his works: the Chevalier 
de Faublas; Emilie de Varmont; Paris juftifie contre Mou- 
nier; three petitions to the national aflembly; two fpeeches 
in the jacobin club againft Robefpierre and the war; the Sen- 
tinelle; Accufation againft Robefpierre; Reply to Robef- 
pierre’s Anfwer; Journal of the Debates, from the roth of 
Auguft, 1792, to roth March, 1793; on the Confpiracy of 
the roth of March, and the Faétion of Orleans; and Recital 
of his Perils ince the 21it of May, 1793. 


In 
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In a German journal, the origin of the Englifh and Ame- 
rican practice of tarring and feathering, is traced to the boifter- 
ous Bifhop of Halberftadt, who being at war with the elector 
Palatine, in 1623, caufed all the nuns and friars of two mo- 
naftries, to be turned into a large hall naked, their bodies be- 
ing oiled and pitched; and in this fituation they were obliged 
to tumble promifcuoufly among a vait quantity of feathers, 
from beds ripped for the purpofe, and thus decorated, were 
turned out for the amufement of the multitude. 


There has heen difcovered a blanching lixivium, with 
which, when linen or woollen is prepared, and afterwards 
foaked with a djffolution of Indian rubber, by means of {pi- 
its of turpentine, it will -efiit rain, water, or damp, of any 
ceicription. 


On the 24th of Auguit, at about eleven o’clock at night, 
the inhabitants of the weitern diihi€t of Argylefhire, to the 
extent of upwards of fixty miles, were alarmed. by a fhock of 
an eaitthquake, fo violent in feveral houfes, as to overturn ma- 
ny weighty articles of houfehold furniture. Its duration was 
about a minute. 


An oftler watering fome horfes in the river at Leeds, being 
by fome accident thrown from his feat, was in danger of being 
drowned; when a large dog, belonging to the Golden Lion 
inn, caught him by the fhoulder, and brought him fenfelefs 
to the bank, and remained by him, till by a continued bark- 
ing he attraéted atfiftance, by which the man was rettored 
to life. , 


The following phenomena in nature, have lately occurred 
at Mr. Knill’s, a refpeétable farmer near Bromyard :—a fow 
lately farrowed 11 pigs, among which was one without a head, 
only the ears appearing, and a {mall hole between t%em, but 
neither eyes or mouth; it had life for a confiderable time, and 
ran about, but died for want of fuftenance. It is equally re- 
markable, that laft year Mr. Knill had an ewe which yeaned 
a lamb without the leat refemblance of wool. 




















Literarp Revicw, 


Art. I. Poems by T. F. Dibdin. London: Printed 
for the Author. Sold by Booker, Bond Street ; 
Murray and Co. Fleet Street; and J. Blifs, Oxford, 
1797+ 


HESE poems are introduced to the reader by a 

“ Preface in a Letter to *****,” in which the 
author firit informs his ‘* Dear friend,’’ that he has, 
in confequence of his applaufe and advice, been induced 
“ to commit himfelf, in a fort of precipitate way, before 
“‘ the formidable tribunal of the literary world ;”’ next 
—fiates, very circumftantially, the age which he was 
when he wrote the poems; then—flourifhes a little 
upon that happy period *“* when nothing fhall fave a 
* man but integrity and /ntel/le@.’ After this excur- 
fion, he returns again to the poems, and declares, that 
‘‘what he principally aimed at was a fmoothnefs of 
“ metre, and a fimplicity. of incident ; that, unambiti- 
‘ ous of afpiring to the fublime, and undefirous of de- 
“ {cending to the trivial, he has endeavoured to walk in 
“ the plain pradtical path of the mufes.’ He then con- 
cludes with a rhapfody, which, reduced into plain Eng- 
lifh, fays nothing more, than that the moft durable things 
are the mott lafting, that fome things are taller than 
others; and, that though a thing may be little, it may, 
neverthelefs, be goud. To the truth of thefe ped ig 
tions we give our hearty affent. We have long been 
fatished of their juftice; and we are much inclined to 
believe, that the world alfo was fo well convinced of 
their truth before the publication of thefe poems, that 
Vou. ll. Zz. Mr, 
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Mr. Dibdin might have withheld his information, with- 
out irs fuffering any great or irreparable lofs. 

If any thing would have deterred an author from 
ufing the old and ftale excufe for printing, urged in the 
opening of this preface, we fhould have thought the fe- 
vere farcafm of Pope might. But this gentleman ap- 
pears not to have feen, or not to have regarded, that 
poet’s often-quoted line— 


“ Compelled by hunger, and requeft of friends.’’ 


We do not mean to infinuate, that the firft part 
of the line was this author’s rea/ reafon for publifhing; 
but we muft fay, that the laft part of it is no excufe for 
his * precipitate’’ publication of the verfes before us, 
from which, in our judgment, the world will derive 
very little either of inftru€tion or amufement. With 
refpe&t to his youth, which this gentleman urges in ex~ 
tenuation of his fauits, we fhall only reply, that though 
it might excufe his attempting to write verfe, it does 
not leffen the folly of obtruding thofe attempts on the 
public. He is now, by his own confeflion, arrived at a 

vaturer age, and ought to have made ufe of his judg. 
ment, /f judgment he has. But we will leave thefe 
trifling points, and proceed to inveftigate this author’s 
claim to notice, as ftated in one part of his preface. 
From what the author has there faid, our readers will, no 
doubt, be induced to think, that the poems are polithed 
to the very pertc¢tion of elegance. By no means. The 
rhymes are through the whole of the poems extremely 
faulty: we meet with plenty of fuch as—* morn, lawn” 
—‘ fame, theme’’—* plac’d, laft”’—* car, air;’’ and 
he makes “ fong, alone,’ and ‘ flown,” rhyme to 
“gone.” The verfification, inftead of being correét 
and animated, never rifes to harmony; but finks, 
every inftant, into hobbling diftorted profe. As a 
proof, we will prefent from a plentiful flock the fol- 

lowing lines : 
§f Monument 
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«* Monument of Sherwood’s fame.’ 

© Of all our joys, our Sherwood nymph, lets fing.’ 
‘See, fee, my Augutftus, fee he mounts on high.’ 

€ Thee L implore—Oh aid my adventurous fong!’ 

* And blefs you with a Montague, a hufband’s fway.’” 


The two lfaft lines are, we fuppofe, intended for 
Alexandrines; to the ule of which Mr. Dibdin feems 
to be as partial as he is ignorant of their ftruéture. His 
aAlexandrines do, indeed, 


“ Like a wounded fnake drag their flow length along.” 


So much for the fmoothnefs of metre in thefe verfes. 
With retpeé&t to the * fimplicity of incident’? claimed 
by the author, we fhall juft obferve, that it would have 
been more proper had he written * abfence,’’ inftead 
of * fimplicity.” 

The following we produce as a fpecimen of Mr. 
Dibdin’s manner of walking in “ the plain praétical 
path of the mufes.”” 


«¢ ___. frefh butter and brown bread, 
With milk and cream, in niceit order laid; 
For thefe my Phillis are efteem’d by me, 
Superior far to all the flops of tea.” 


“ Four villains, by his mandate, watch my door, 
And italk, undaunted, with their clubs before.’’ 


Thefe paffages, and an infinity more of the fame 
ftamp, as we fuppofe, the author intended for natural 
and graceful: qwe think them glaringly inelegant and 
vulgar. We will now give an illuftrious inftance of 
our author’s pathetic powers, from Paftoral the Second. 


“ ’Tis here he lies—ah! Sherwood, thou no more: 

dy me, he’s gone! the play of life is o’er: 

Ye woods !—thou moon !=ah me, he’s dead, he’s gone! 

Where, tell me where; ah! where’s his {pirit flown? 
Z2 See 
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See, yonder ‘ee he comes! he waves his hand, 

His form appears once more to blefs the land! 
Forward he ftalks, methought I heard him cry, 
What fpirit is it, Sherwood come—come nigh ! 

Let me, oh let me, with thefe arms embrace, 

And joyful view my Sherwood’s well-known face? 
See, fee it flies—alas! ’tis fancy all! 

I deem’d ’twas him, and thought he heard my call.” 


Gentle reader ! are not your eyes overflowing with 
tears? What! laughing! ‘* Moft admirable indeed !’’ 
we hear youcry, ‘* Why, Mr. Critic, thefe are fome of 
the beft zon/enfe verfes | have heard this great while.” 
“* Think you fo, friend Reader? then prithee purchafe 
the book: you will there find an abundance of the 
fame kind. This is only his pathetic nonfenfe ; if you 
with to fee his fublime, look for his ‘ Ode to Venge- 
ance, written not quite in the fpirit of Pindar.”—Mr. 
Dibdin fometimes borrows a line to which he forgets to 
affix the inverted commas, and fometimes imitates, but 
never amends the thought or expreflion of what he imi- 
tates. He feems to have imagined, alfo, that the pere 
fon who fat down with an éxzteniion of writing poctry, 
was completely emancipated from the flavery of attend- 
ing to fuch confiderations as grammar and punétuation. 
If he had not thought fo, he certainly would not have 
difregarded them both in the manner he has done. Jg- 
norance it Cannot arife from! tor Mr. Dibdin addrefles 
his Preface from St. John’s College, Oxon, and is par- 
ticularly careful to tell us how frequently he has there 
enjoyed his poetic moods. 

To conclude. When Mr. Dibdin attempts the pa- 
thetic, he is ridiculous; when the defcriptive and na- 
tural, weak and childifh ; when the fublime, bombaf- 
tic: indeed we have been able to find in his book only 
one thing which we could applaud—and that one thing 
is, an oblique promife not to write any more, if he 1s 
not praifed for what he has already written. adie 
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Art. Il. Fugitive Pieces: By Frances Greenfted. 
Maidftone. Printed for the Author, by D. Chalmers. 
Sold by Meffrs. Wilkie, and H. D. Symonds, Pater- 
nofter Row, London; Hazard, Bath; Herold, Marl- 
borough; Coveney, Faverfham; Etherington, Chat» 
ham; and Briftow, Canterbury. 


"THESE poems are the production of a fervant-maid, 

who has had fo little education, that fhe cannot 
commit to paper her own compofitions; and who has 
not received, in the publication of her poems, the fmal- 
left literary affiftance from any perfon. We will give 
her ** Addrefs to the Public,’ and a fpecimen or two 
from her poems, that the public may judge of her pre- 
tenfions to patronage. 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, 


Ir being more than probable that many of thofe 
whole names grace this work, may be unacquainted 
with che defign of the publication, and, confequently, 
ignorant that whilft they only promife themfelves the 
amufement of an hour, they are facrificing to charity ; 
the author thinks it a duty incumbent on her to give 
them that heart-felt fatisfaétion, which ever attends the 
exercife of beneficence, by informing them, that her 
fituacion in life is that of a fervant, the duties of which 
{tation fhe has endeavoured to fulfil in the beft manner 
a precarious ftate of health would permit. In this ca- 
pacity the has lived more than twenty years in one fa- 
mily, now refident in Maidftone, where many of the 
following pieces were written at different times, with- 
out the leaft intention of their appearance in public. 

Some of thefe produétions were fhewn by a friend 
to a re{pe€table and worthy clergyman, in the county 
of Wilts, who enquiring into the circumftances of the 
writer, and being informed that fhe had an infirm and 
Zz 3 revered 
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revered parent, upwards of eighty-two years of age, to 
whom fhe withed to render fome afliftance, inftantly 
formed the benevolent defign of publifhing them by 
fubfcription ; beginning the fubfcription himfelf, and 
foliciting the names and interefts of his friends. 

With the deepeft fenfations of gratitude to a gene- 
rous public, who have completed a number far beyond 
either her moft fanguine hopes or expectations, fhe begs 
leave to affure them, that her future ftudy thall be ever 
to deferve the favours thus bounteoufly conferred on 


her 





Such is the account of herfelf and her withes, given 
by the writer of thefe poems; and to a fuppliant fo 
unaffuming, even were her faults numerous, (which 
they are not) the ftern voice of criticifrn muft be fof- 
tened into a milder tone. Mrs. Greenfted is fome- 
times too diffufe in her defcription, and fometimes de- 
fective in her manner of exprefiing her ideas; but while 
the is never contemptible or extravagant, fhe is often 
pleafing and elegant. Her verfification is harmonious, 
and the knowledge and obfervation difplayed in her 
poems, confidering her difadvautageous fituation, is 
very extenfive. We fhall give an extraét or two from 


her volume, not chofen on account of their being the 
beft, but the fhorteft. 


EPITAPH ON A PROMISING CHILD, 


6 Early remov’d fiom bleak misfortune’s pow ly 
Secure from ftorms, here refls a tender flow’r 

Short though its bloom, the opening bud began 
To promife fair when ripen’d into man, 

Siecep on, fweet babe, high heaven’s all gracious Kin 
Hath to eternal fummer ‘chang’ d thy fpring. 
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ON THE RAGE FOR BLUE AND BUFF, 
So indifcriminately worn during a certain Ele&iow,. 


“In days of yore, when beafts could {peak, 
And councils held in flocks ; 

Amongtt the lion’s numerous court, 
The wifett was the Fox. 


But mark how ftrange the times now go! 
, (To tell the truth’s no fin) 
Many the Fox’s outfide thew, 
Who affes prove within.’’ 


Tothis volume appear the names of feveral hundred 
fubfcribers, and thé authorefs announces her intention 
of publifhing a fecond volume in a fhort time. We re- 
j {fpeét the motives which aétuate her conduct, the gra- 
titude and modefty of her behaviour, and therefore moft 
cordially with her the fuccefs which we think fhe de- 
ferves, ites 








a 





ArT. III. The Italian Monk, a Play,in Three A&s; 
written by Fames Boaden, Efy.; and firft performed 
at the Theatre Royal Hay Market, on Tuefday, Aug. 
15,1797. pp. 78. 28. Robinfons. 


SURELY it was not the fear of piracy that precipi- 

tated the publication of the IraLtran Monk. 
Some indeed, not fo charitable as they ought to be, have 
confidently affirmed to us—that Mr. Boaden, from a 
ftrange forefight of that general negleét, which might 
betide this bantling of his pen, was refolved “ to take 
time by the forelock,”’ and alfo to gratify the town with 
a better underftanding of his performance. 

It is not our purpofe, after what we have obferved 
in the Drama of laft month, to notice all the ‘* odd 
quirks” of Mifter Paullo: we fhall in this department 
of 
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of our work, more immediately confine ourfelves to a 
literary examination of the play. 

It muft be confeffed, that there is nothing uncom- 
mon in the ufage of profe and blank verfe by turns, in 
dramatic compofition: but we cannot fully admit one 
of Shakefpeare’s defeéts in exculpation of the prefent 
writer. He is far from content with a moderate licence 
in this refpeét. We will inftance Vivaldi—When dif- 
courfing with Paullo, he is quite intelligible and plain ; 
but no fooner does he perceive the monk of Paluzzi, 
than he as inftantly perceives the neceffity of addreffing 
him in blank-verfe. Hence it is clear, as Vivaldi 
thought the monk “ fupernal,”’ that all who are vifited 
by fuch meffengers, may take a comfortable hint, and 
avoid many mifhaps by {peaking to them in lines duly 
meatured. Yet, when informed in a moft folemn tone— 


s* Fate {peaks by death !”* 


How think you, reader, that he replies to the monk ? 


It is thus— 
“ Stay, riddler! child of darknefs, ftop!” 


The meannefs of this phrafeology can be no riddle to a 
poetical mind. He then, we quote the words of the 
author, “ rufhes after him (the monk) fword in hand,” 

in hopes, for he believed him /uch, to pierce a /pirit ! 
Would a fifherman’s daughter, we afk, fet about this 
fubtle comparifon ?—‘ There is fomething treache- 
*‘ rous,”” fays Fiorefca, “in the fifherman’s art. Like 
‘* the courtier, he proportions his bait to the palate of 
** his prey, and fpreads his deception with the moft fuc- 
** cefs, when his viétim is under a cloud.’’—Again : 
when Ellena enters the convent, fhe talks in a reafon- 
able way to the nun, of whom fhe enquires concerning 
Olivia; but this lady appears, and Ellena has recourfe 
to “blank verfe.” If Spalatro were ten times the 
villain he is, would he thus terrify Ellena on her en- 
tering 
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tering the “ lone-houfe,”’ when he wifhed to deceive 
her mto fleep ?—*“* Aye, aye. Wont you come in, 
“ damfel ? This is a rude lodging; but the guefts fel- 
“dom complain. They are ieurvily treated, ’tis true ; 
‘‘ but then they fleep very quietly.”” However, it is 
but juftice to add, that Spalatro is acquainted with bet- 
ter words; and, when alone with Ellena, that he too 
has a {matter of verfification. aie 

The impropriety of the fentiment, when contrafted 
with the fituation in which it is delivered, glares upon 
us almoft throughout the piece. For our part, we feel 
ftrongly difpofed to believe, that no lover, fituate as is 
Vivaldi, when at the altar of the Carmelites, would 
enter into thefe fine imaginations by way of chiding the 
prieft for his delay : 


“ Forgive me, father, that I thought you long. 

Ah! could your feet keep pace with youthful fancy, 
You had anticipated fun-rife—hurried 

From fleeplefs midnight to the altar’s foot, 

And counted every pulfe of yonder clock, 

That circulates the creeping blood of time; 

Gaz’d on the dial, doubted every minute 

That accident had fetter’d down his hand, 

And mock’d meridian day with morning hours,” 


This, however, is probability to what follows. In 
that moft affliéting interview betwixt Vivaldi, Ellena, 
and Schedoni, towards the denouement of the plot ; 
Vivaldi, —— that in Schedoni he had criminated 


or accufed the father of Ellena, exclaims— 

“ O fatal rafhnefs! 
Thus proftrate at your feet behold me, father: 
In mercy take the life which has deftroyed you, 
While yet death’s counterfeit fits on her brow, 
And veils the glance that kills with its reproach, 
Let me expire; nor ever view thofe beams 
That I have ftrangled in a fea of blood.” 
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Will the reader comprehend the full fublimity of the 
following ftanza, fung by the chorus of nuns? We feel 
ourfelves too earthy for the afcenfion— 


“ Fancy exerting her airy dominion, 

Roufes the nun at the breaking of day ; 
Sleep flies difpers’d by the ruftling pinion, 

The wing of the feraph who flutter’d away.” 


We fee little in “ the exquifite ballad of Poor Mary,” 
but atrivial alteration; and a confiderable abridgment of 
another, by Mr. Southey. 

The foliloquy of Schedoni, on his entrance into the 
room adjoining the chamber of Ellena, with a view to 
finifh her exiftence, has a marked refemblance to the 
foliloquy of Macbeth, as he proceeds to the murder of 
Duncan: nor willthe poetical reader be long in dil- 
covering this pelf-— 


* And, by confeffion of my crimes, difmifs 
The frigid toil of flow and creeping proof.’’— 


Has not one Shakefpeare fomething like it? We think 
that Ae has: but, in the following lines, Mr. Boaden 
has, indeed, ‘* tipped Aim the go-by;”’ fince Shake- 
fpeare, with all his fancies and paffion, never mounted 
fo high as Schedoni in fearch of fuch phrafes as thefe, 
so exprefs the fevereft agony of {pirit— 


“¢ By heaven 
[ could as foon clafp Etna in his rage, 
And think his flaming fountain were the foft 
Defcending fhower that dews the breaft of earth, 
As feel the mifery that rages in me, 
And hear of mercy.” 


The delicacy of this fimile is not the moft refined in 
the world : 


“ A tran{port greater than even love can give! 
Or rather, it is love fublim’d and purg’d 
From all its fenfual earthly properties.” 


Have 
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Have we faid, that there was not any thing to com- 
mend in the Italian Monk ? 

Schedont, on parting with Vivaldi, has fome appro- 
priate and admirable fentiments; and there is fome hu- 
mour in the farcafms of Paullo. Granting this, we 
muft pow add—-that Mr. Boadex is not infenfible to 
ts merits, though by no means confcious of 47s defeéts. 
And we moft affuredly do not think that the Italian 
Monk, either in reprefentation or reading, “ is the beft 
piece which has been produced on the ftage, for the five 
lait years;’? we are of opinion, on the contrary, that 
it is among the worft which have been feen during that 
period, and that it will never be read twice by the fame 
perton *. 





Art.IV. Clara Dupleffis, and Clairant: the Hiftory 
of a Family of French Emigrants. Tranflated from 
the German. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. bds. Longman. 


HE fimplicity of this narrative is beft expreffed in 

the editor’s own words—** If any one flatter him- 
“ felf with finding here romantic events, if he look 
‘upon the little details of a private life which love and 
“ friendfhip have rendered fo moving, as infipid and 
“ uninterefting, let him clofe the book; it is not for 
him that I have written it.”’—It is true, this novel 
is but a family picture ; it contains little more than the 


* We have to crave Mr. Boaden’s patience, that we did not 
hear this allufion to the Maxchefa, when prefent at the repre- 
fentation of the play— 


‘chedoni. “ Now go we on to Naples. There lives one 
Who mufl partake our joy, and my regrets.”’ 
This we take as an allufion to that lady; which the whifpers 
ot the audience, who were more emgaged with each other, 


than with the play, could alone have prevented us from 
hearing. 


affe ting 
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affeéting ftruggles of two youthful hearts, divided by 
birth, but united by affeétion. The ftory ts as natural 
as it is touching ; and though the incidents which con- 
ftitute it are few, they feize upon the heart with irre- 
fiftible ftrength. The three volumes are a fort of ana- 
lyfis of love ; they trace that paffion from its firft faint 
{entiment, to that powerful one which animates the 
human heart to fuch romantic energies. The delinea- 
tion of thefe lovers’ feelings, of the feveral extinétions 
and revivals of their early tendernefs, is ably as well as 
ufefully perfeéted ; and if delicacy of thought, grace of 
ftyle, and moderation in politics, can charm, this work 
muft be read and admired. 

Many paflages offer themfelves to our wifhes more 
pathetic than the following; but there are none of 
equal or fuperior merit, that come fo well within the 
limits of our Magazine. Clariant is a peafant, and, 
thor ugh the friend of the young Dupleffis, was not at 
this time the lover of his fiftter— 

“ Dupleffis wanted to fhew them a bed of flowers ; am | 
followed him very innocently, and with a good deal of indif- 
ference, but at the turn of an alley they met the Vifcount, 
precifely at the moment when Clara, walking quickly, and 
entangling her foot in her gown, was ready to fall, if Clairant 
had not haftened to fupport her. * Clara,’’ faid the Vifcount, 
with a loud voice, and in a fevere tone, “ return to your 
chamber inftantly; I forbid you to be ever with Clairant; a 
young Jady ought not to forget what fhe is.’” They blufhed 
all three. Clara, quite confounded, retired, caiting «a look 
upon Clairant, which fhewed plainly the part fhe took in 
his pamiliation ; and three times as fhe went, fhe turned 
round to renew the condoling affurance of it. The young man 
ftood crufhed with the blow, which enlightened him as it 
ftruck him. He had never reficcted upon that diftance of 
ranks, which all at once prefented itfelf before him like an 
abyfs. Planged in the bitternefs of thefe reflections, he put 
his hand, with defpair, before his eyes, flooded with tears, and 
remained motionlefs. Prefently letting his hand fall, he per- 
ceived his young friend near him, fixed in aaa 
“ Ah, 
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© Ah, my lord Vifcount,”’ cried he with a voice interrupted 
with fighs, and retiring a few paces with refpect. “O my 
friend, my dear Clairant,” cried young Dupleflis, throwing 
himfelf upon his neck, call me not fa, you offend me; is 
this the eternal friendfhip you have fworte me; Go—you 
are my brother! you are my friend,” 





Art. V. The Beggar Girl and her Benefadors, 
By Mrs. Bennet. 7 vols. boards. Lane. 


HE extreme length and intricate incident of this 

work, preclude the poffibility of fketching it; yet 
it is conduéted with much eafe, much perfpicuity, and 
infinite imtereft. Indeed the latter is almoft incredi. 
bie, as attention never once flags, during the long jour- 
ney through feven voluines; but to effeét this Mrs. 
Bennet has facrificed a great deal. She has troduced 
fituations highly improbable, and events completely fo. 
The idea of making both her hero and her: ine, for a 
long time, deceived in their parents, and rifing from 
poverty to titles, is almoft abfurd: yet while we cen- 
fure fome part of the plan, we admire the manner in 
which it is executed, and regret, while we give fuch 
a judgment of a book from which we have received fo 
much pleafure. The follies and vices of fathionable life 
are certainly fair game, as they muft ever influence the 
circles beneath them ; and in the ear! and countefs of 
Gauntlet, Mrs. Bennet has admirably pourtraved a dif- 
tinguifhed couple in high life. The cheraéters of co- 
lonel Buhanun, Dr. Cameron, John and Betty, are ini- 
mitable: they are genuine pictures of nature, and drawn 
in the true fpirit of philanthropic obfervation. 
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Art. VI. Exzlih Lyricks. pp. 60. 8vo. 28. 6d. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 


HIS lyre is no common lvre; and it is attuned by 

no common hand. In thefe hours of depreffion and 
fufpence, it boafts a peculiar charm. Were the mufes 
unufually vocal, we fhould ftill linger to thefe delightful 
tones; but when the graces are driven into folitude, 
and their harps fufpended from “ the willows,” we 
confefs that we are ‘‘ led captive’’ by this inftrument, 
and that we rejoice to communicate to others fome por- 
tion of that plcafure which we have received. 


LINES FOUND IN A BOWER FACING THE SOUTH. 


“ Soft cherub of the fouthern breeze! 
Oh! thou whofe voice [ love to hear, 
When lingering thro’ the ruftling trees, 
With lengthened fighs it fooths mine ear: 


Oh! thou whofe fond embrace to meet, 
The young fpring all enamoured flies, 
And robs thee of thy kiffes fweet, 
And on thee pours her laughing eyes! 


Thou at whofe call the light fays ftart, 
That filent in their hidden bower 

Lie penciling with tendereft art, 
The bloffom thin and infant flower ! 

Soft cherub of the fouthern breeze! 
Oh! if aright I tune the reed 

Which thus thine ear would hope to pleafe, 
By fimple lay and humble meed: 


And if aright, with anxious zeal, 
My willing hands this bower have made, 

Still let this bower thine influence feel, 

And be its gloom thy favourite fhade ! 
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For thee, of all the cherub train, 
Alone my votive mufe would woo; 
Of all that fkim along the main, 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue: 


y Of all that flumber in the grove, 

d Or playful urge the goffamer’s flight, 
S Or down the vale or ftreamlet move, 

nf With whifper foft, and pinion light: 
cy 


I court thee, thro’ the g!immering air, 
When morning fprings from fluinbers ftill, 
ty And waving bright his golden hair, 
P~ Stands tiptoe on yon eaftern hill. 
I court thee, when at noon reclined, 
1 watch the murmuring infeét throng 
‘\ In many an airy fpiral wind, 
Or filent climb the leaf along. 


Te 


I court thee, when the flow’rets clofe, 
And drink no more receding light, 

And when calm eve to foft repofe 
Sinks on the bofom of the night. 


4 And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Alone mid fhadowy rocks I roam, 
And waking vifions round me gleam, 
Of beings, and of worlds tu come. 





Smooth glides with thee my penfive hour, 
Thou warm’ft to life my languid mind ; 
hou cheer’ft a frame with genial power, 
That droops in every ruder wind. 














Breathe, cherub, breathe! once foft and warm, 
Like thine, the gale of fortune blew, 

How has the defolating ftorm 
Swept all I gazed on from my view! 

















Unfeen, unknown, I wait my doom, 
The haunts of men indignant flee, 

Hold to my heart a liftlefs gloom, 
4nd joy but in the mufe and thee.” 
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We meet, in an addrefs to “a Dream,’ 
following moft beautiful conclufion— 


with the 


«Ah! know, that to thy fhadowy aid, 
Thy mimic power, my breait muit owe 
The only joy tne cruel maid 
Will ever on my love beftow.”’ 


And there are few who will not admire this defcrip- 
tion— 


6 The heart to cheer, affe@tion warm extends 
Her beauteous web around with fingers fine ; 
But ah! when fate or chance the texture rends, 
She finds with fighs, “ the liv’d along the line.” 


_- ~_— — —— —— — —_— 


But whither have my thoughts unbidden flray’d, 
Where fled the drearns that did my fenfes fold; 
Ah! mirth, while fcarce my vows tu thee were paid, 
Js the gleam o’er, and is my heart grown cold } 

Enchantrefs fair! to gain one happy hour 
Like me, if e’er another fuppliant bend, 

Unceafing let thy wand its influence pour, 
For if thy votary think—thy vifions end.” 


Before we accompany the poet to the feverer confines 
of reafon, we are moit agrecabl, detained by thefe 
verfes 


SENT TO A LADY WITH A PRIZE CARNATION. 


‘“ To her, who fhall thy beauties know, 
With tatte to mark, with fkill explore; 
Go, flower, in modett triumph go, 
And charm the maid that I adore— 
Go, envied flower, and whilft her eye 
Surveys thy form with critic care, 
And while fhe {miles beftows, which I 
Would barter worlds with thee to thare, 
In thine own hittory, if thou cant, impart 
The thought [ cannot {peak that glows within my heart. 


Thus 
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Thus tell her, that in thee fhe views 
A flower for beauty far renown’d, 
The fairefi form, the brighteft hues, 
Approv’d, admir’d the country round ; 
Tell her to find a flower as fair, 
That I myfelf with happy pride, 
Search’d every garden and parterre, 
But flower like thee I none defcried + 
No flower by nature’s hand fo richly dreft, 
So partially adorned, fo exquifitely bleft. 


But tell her, ! with reafon fear’d, 
A ftem like thine could ne’er fuftain, 
Singly, fo weak, fo unprepar’d 
oJ , , 
The driving wind, the beating rain; 
So b 2 > 
\ And fay, that hence a itronger reed 
I fkationed at thy friendlefs fide, 
A guardian band round each convey’d, 
And both in happy union tied: 
i 
That wedded thus, fafe could thy gentle form 
Pour forth its opening fweets, and mock the coming ftorm. 





Thus, {weet ambaffadrefs, from me, 
Thus, beauteous flower, befpeak the fair, 
And if fhe fhould the moral tee, 
(For more is meant than meets the ear) 
And if thou mark a truant fmile, 
Quick o’er her bright’ning features fly, 
And if a vivid gleam, the while, 
Fire the blue luftre of her eye; 
Ah! then, theu loveliett flower! kind, faithful be, 
and bear one fond, one warm, one trembling vow from 
me.”’ 


Reafon, it muft be admitted, though a fubject of little 
fcope to the fofter affeétions, opens a wide expanfe for 
the difplay of imagination and fublimity. But the au- 
thor of this ** Ode to Reafon’’ falls under fome difad- 
vantage, by commencing with a purer atmofphere than 
the one in which we breathe. 
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“Oh bear me to the realms that own thy fway! 
No burning fiends are there 
Of paifion or defpair— 
No fhapes fantaitic, bred in fafhion’s ray, 
Nor there can dwell with thee 
The forms of wilder’d fympathy— 
Nor fanguine hope, whofe vefi in rainbow dyes 
Still glitters gay, who mocks thy whifper’d fears, 
Pours on fome diftant good her eager eyes, 
Steps on deitruction’s gulf, and fhrieking difappears—- 


Nor there, with languid mien, 
Is feverifh pleafure feen, 
Nor, vanity with fcorn unmark’d behind, 
Nor fuperftition with her fhuddering train, 
Nor fancy’s ills, that agonize the mind, 
Keen as the real minifters of pain— 
Nor floth, that dreft in wifdom’s garb deludes, 
Nor hot ambition, nor exhaufted care, 
Nor vice, too late that o’er tranfgreffion broods, 
Wakes from his trance profound, yet wakes but to defpair.”” 


We do not, at prefent, fee the juftice of this image— 


‘¢ And o’er the cold dark defert of the world, 
Full rolls in glittering tide the luftre of the mind.”’ 


If our author alluded to the flood, which fome late me- 
taphyficians have poured, even to the very “ deferts of 
the world,” it tvas certainly but a “ glittering tide,” 
though it has tempted thoufands from the courfe of 
peace to the abyfs of woe. 

Tt has become very fafhionable of late, to lament the 
wretchednefs of all uncivilized beings. What Rouffeau, 
who was fuch a devotee to a ftate of nature, would fay 
to thefe lines, may be eafily gueffed : 


“ And Afric’s fon beneath his palmy groves, 
Feel’s not the night that o’er his bofom reigns.—”’ 
Now, really, we do not fee any caufe to bewail this 
circumitance. For, granting the fa&, this “ Afric’s 
fon” 
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fon’? muft be a happy fort of fellow; perhaps much 
happier than ten thoufand philofophers! Indeed the 
poet, after a little refleétion, feems inclined to a fimilar 
turn of thought— 


“¢ But where nor tyranny’s controul, 
Nor fuperftition chills the foul, 
Ah, Reafon ! fay, 
Boafts thou mo realms that own thy fway ! 
-—-Oh whither fhall I turn, and where furvey 
The blifsful land, where raptur’d I may view 
Thy power rever’d with homage due? 
Wide as I gave around, 
An haplefs world is found, 
In varying horrors wrapt, by varying madnefs fir’d, 
And far to darknefs deep thy radiant form retir’d. 


Here freedom wild 
Burfts thro’ thy laws with blood defil’d ; 
The patriot hero there expires in vain ; 
There glare upon my view th’ unburied flain, 
Whofe whitening bones have ftrew’d th’ enfanguin’d plain ; 
While near in ruin’d heaps the hamlet lies, 
That burning heard the cries 
Of innocence and blifs, that {mile no more 
The peaceful cottage round, the ripen’d harveft o'er; 
And defolation cold alone is found 
To plant her wild weeds there and fpread her filence round. 


Or if on lands more bleft, 
The mufe by human woes oppreft, 
Should fix her forrowing eye— 
—For ever let her figh 
Fond, o’er the patriot fage, that vainly braved 
The ttorm of folly’s rage, and would a world have faved,— 
Qh Reafen! pour oblivion wide, 
Oh hide, for ever hide, 
Thofe hours of woe fevere, 
Difgrace and carnage near; 
Thofe hours of peril ftrange, when unknown fear, 
Still as to gaze around fhe turns, 
Bids the mufe ftart, aid tremble as fhe mournsee 
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Oh {weep from memory’s page, 
The records of our age! 
Left every future fage, and chief of daring mind, 
To chill defpair refign’d, 
Nor longer weave the great defign, 
Nor toil with energy divine, 
But man for blifs unfit, nor for thy fway defign’d, 
Impatient deem, and fcorn his helplefs kind.” 


This poet, with all his perfeétions—and, indeed, they 
are of a very high nature, is not without fome of thofe 
cafual defeéts which are incident to common rhymerts. 
Waking and fpeaking, fading and leading, are not 
thofe which fhould be admitted as rhymes by a juft 
and polifhed ear. Me and thee, are highly culpable; 
but what are we to fay of me and me ? Surely thefe 
will not be contended for. However freely we have 
{poken of thefe particulars, we wifh it not to detraét, 
in the leaft, from the opinion with which we opened 
this article. The author of ENGLIsH Lyrics, who- 
ever he may be, cannot long remain anonymous. His 
merit will not fail to difcover him. And whenever 
difcovered, he muft hold a very enviable fiation among 
the beft poets of our day. 

We have juft heard, and we think it ftrengthened 
by the circumftance of their being printed at Liver- 
pool, that we are indebted to Mr. Rofcoe, the biogra- 
pher of LoRENzO DE’ MeEpi1cy}, for thefe beautiful 
Lyrics. 
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Art. VII. Grammatical Exercifes upon the French 
Language compared with the Englifh: containing 
1. A Vocabulary of the French Words moft frequently 
ufed, 2. An Explanation of the different Parts of 
Speech, followed by the Declenfion of Nouns and 
Pronouns, and the Conjugation of all Verbs regular 
and irregular. 3. All the Rules of the Syntax fet in 
a numerical Order, with fome feleéted and infiruGtive 
Examples, after cach Rule, and a Recapitulatory Ex- 
ercife at the End of every Chapter. 4. Some Dia- 
fogues upon the Principles of the French Language. 
By Nicolas Hamel, Graduate in the Univerfity of 
Caen, Reétor of the Town of f Agile, and Author of 
a French Grammar. 12mo. 216 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 
bound. London. Lee and Hurft. 1797. 


[7 has been obferved with much truth, that the emi- 

grant French priefts, and others, in return for the 
proteétion this country affords them, have furnifhed us 
with feveral good helps towards the attainment of their 
language. Whether this is attributable more to the 
language itfelf, than to the teachers of it, is not quite 
problematical. Every Frenchman in England is inte- 
refted in the glory of his language *; and burning with 
opiniaireté (the curfe of that nation) he burns alfo to 
give the law to all he meets. It would be much, if in 
this collifion, a few fparks were not elicited. Each 
maitre de langue conceits himfelf a grammarian, and- 
therefore condemns his guides as unintelligible or faulty ; 
and after mangling his mafters, produces a new gram- 
mar, recueil, introduétion, or facile methode, which few 
befides himfelf will ufe : either becaufe the errors ren- 
der it impraéticable, or he has been careful only to ex- 


* Vid L’art de parier, &c. la lange Francoife, par M. 
L’Abbe de Levizac.—Preface, page 5. 
hibit 
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hibit his own learning, to the utter negleé of any con- 
fideration of the capacities for whom his book is in- 
tended. 

Hence the paucity of praétical books of inftru€tion is 
felt feverely in our fchools; fomething was wanting 
within the comprehenfion of young minds; and al- 
though this chalm was frequently filled, yet the ma- 
terials, on account of their immoral tendency, are an 
infurmountable obftacle to general admiffion. 

M. Hamel, we apprehend, is well calculated to fup- 
ply this defideratum * ; for after a careful perufal of 
xearly every line in this book, we can pronounce them 
free from the leaft blemifh of that fort. If chaftenefs 
be thus a defirable quality in exercifes for young per- 
fons, aptneis of adaptation to the rules is no lefs com- 
mendable; and this, befides clearnefs and perf{picuity 
in the rules themfelves (the firft requifite in elementa- 
ry books) belong peculiarly to the author before us. 


(To be continued.) 
ra 


Art. VIII. The Baviad and Meviad, by William 
Gifford, Efy. A new Edition, revifed, {mall 8vo. 
pp- 145. 4s. boards. Wright. 1797. 


DEPRAVATION of morals generally precedes 

a depravation of public tafte, though the evil of 
the latter may augment the malignity of the firft. That 
this nation, however we may feek for a pailiation of 
our ftate, by calling it refinement and civilization, has 
arrived to a pitch of corruption unprecedented in the 
wortt part of our annals, no one who ferioufly furveys 


* “ A new edition of his Univerfal French Grammar,’’ 
announced at the end of thefe exercifes, will afford us an ope 
portunity to analyfe his plan, which appears to be here com~- 
pieted. 
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the complexion of the age, will have the temerity to 
deny. Our writings are at par with our manners; and 
we more than tolerate thofe produ€tions which are a 
difgrace to the prefs. When a people are thus infa- 
tuated and debafed, every praife fhould be adjudged to 
that man whofe talents have been exerted to reform and 
to improve his fellow-citizens. 

The defign and the execution of the Baviad and 
the Meviad, have received the unanimous approba- 
tion of the judicious and informed: and the fatire hath 
effeéted, in a high degree, the purpofes for which it 
was penned. In this ftage of its exiftence, any re- 
marks from us would be extrancous. We are, how- 
ever, ambitious to fignify our approbation of the work ; 
and to gratify our readers by prefenting them with the 
following poems by Mr. Gifford.— 


TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rife, 

And truft your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius’ watry fkies ; 


Retire, retire! thefe tepid airs 
Are not the genial brood of May ; 
That fun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 





tern winter’s reign is not yet paft 

Lo! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy pinions comes the blaft, 

And nips your root, and lays you low. 


Alas, for fuch ungentle doom ! 
But I will fhield you; and fupply 

A kindlier foil on which to bloom, 

A nobler bed on which to die, 
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Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crefl, 
And drawn your balmieft {weets away ; 

O come, and grace my Anna’s breatt. 


Ye droop, fond flowers! But did ye know 
What worth, what goodnefs there refide, 

Your cups with livelieft tints would glow, 
And fpread their leaves with confcious pride. 


For there has liberal nature join’d 
Her riches to the ftores of art, 

And added to the vigorous mind, 
The foft, the fympathifing heart. 


Come then —ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your creft, 
And drawn your balmieft {weets away ; 

O come and grace my Anna’s breaft. 


O! I fhould think,—that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to fhare,—~ 
Years of anxiety repaid, 


By one fhort hour of tranfport there. 


More bleft than me, thus fhall ye live 
Your little day; and when ye die, 

Sweet flowers ! the grateful mufe fhall give 
A verfe; the forrowing maid, a figh. 


While I, alas! no diftant date, 
Mix with the duft from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
Without a ftone to tell my name.”’ 


{To be continued.) 
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